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Summer Hats. 


Iratran Straw Hat.—This pretty hat is 
trimmed with a scarf of white tulle, the ends of 
which are finished with white blonde lace. The 
edge of the hat is finished in the same manner. 
A wreath of leaves encircles the front of the hat 
and completes the trimming. The ends of the 
scarf are looggly knotted behind. 

Brussets Straw Boyyet.—The trimming 
of this bonnet. consists of folds of brown satin, 
brown blonde lace, and daisies. The strings 
are of brown ribbon brocaded with daisies, and 
loosely caught together under the chin. 

Brown Neaporitan Bonnet.—Trimming 
of green crape, green ribbon, and roses, and a 
spray of buds and leaves. 





EneGiisy Straw Bonnet.—Trimminyg of lilac 
velvet ribbon and marguerites. Strings of lilac 
silk ribbon, fastened under the chin by means 
of a velvet bow, and trimmed with grelots and 
small loops. Grelots likewise encircle the edge 
of the bonnet in front. 

Brack Straw Toque.—The broad revers is 
covered with black velvet, and the upper edge is 
edged with a row of small feathers. The rest 
of the trimming consists of a scarf of black tulle 
and an aigrette of pheasant feathers set on the 
front just above the revers. ' 

Wuite Straw Toque.—The side of this hat 
is covered with bias folds of blue silk, and the 
front piece with blue velvet. The upper edge is 
trimmed with a row of small blue feathers. On 
the left side is a tuft of long blue plumes. 





TALL AND SHORT WOMEN. 


RACE DARLING, the light-house heroine, 
was tall. So was the Countess Isabella, who 

so stoutly held her castle against the besiegers, 
and foreswore the ministrations of all washer- 
women until her beleaguered stronghold was re- 
lieved. Marie Antoinette, if we are to trust Paul 
Delaroche’s picture, was tall; so was Mary Queen 
of Scots, and they both died heroically. Elizabeth 
had pluck enough for the whole 88th regiment, 
and I doubt not would have fought Philip IL. 
and the Duke of Alva single-handed, had they 
landed at Tilbury Fort. Flora Macdonald was 
a lassie of considerable inches; the electioneer- 
ing Duchess of Devonshire was tall; so was 
Queen Caroline, who, whatever may have been 











her morals, certainly fought a good fight against 
George IV. But I hold the tall heroines to be 
exceptional; and when we have all humanity to 
deal with, the exceptions are relatively numer- 
ous. I adhere to the Little Women. Boadi- 
cea, you may depend upon it, was short. Ze- 
nobia was not of exorbitant stature. Her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria is no giantess, 
The Princess of Wales is not colossal. Patti is 
diminutive, and Lucca quite a Lilliputian. So 
was Jenny Lind; so is now Madame Gold- 
schmidt. Miss Nightingale is slight and slen- 
der; and where could you look for a more de- 
lightful Little Woman than Mrs. Keeley? I 
grant your exceptions; but for every ten tall 
heroines you bring me I will cap them with a 
hundred little ones. 
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COUSIN ALICE. 


Anp 80 you're married, caught at last; — 
Well, ’s your health, 7 far gaa cousin ! 
You jilted me, but what of that? 
I'm only one of half a dozen. 


I trust Ae wears a decent coat, . 
And has a shilling in his pocket. 

I hope he brings what love demands, 
Ant ies you, proud one, in a palace. 

I always was a « 
A useless fellow, cousin Alice. 


I never had the knack to please, 

My ways were not genteel—unsteady ; 
I had no chance with men of taste 

To win, in sooth, so fine a lady. 


And yet, who knows, I might have grown 
Less wayward and a shade more tender ; 
I might have soften’d in the light, 
Fair coz, of your bewitching splendor. 


I might have learn’d in time, perchance, 
To ape the fashionable graces, 

Or found delight in lisping tongues 
And laughing eyes and sunny faces. 


But there, I'll turn it to the wall—® 
The face I worship'd madly, blindly, 
Nor wear withal so pqor a heart 
As breathe a word of you unkindly. 


I'll think you might have loved me yet, 
Had fortune placed me in your station, 
Or had I been a worthier man, 
And, cousin, not ‘‘a poor relation.” 


I'll think—or better still, forget, 
Nor wrong you with a thought of malice; 
May peace and joy and bliss be yours, 
And love and sunshine, cousin Alice! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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PLAIN-SPOKEN PEOPLE. 


ITERE are certain people who take credit 
to themselves for seeing through all the 
illusions of life, and tearing away every veil of 
gauze which individual fondness or social pro- 
priety may throw over the ugly and painful. 
These run a muck through society, attacking 
all its cherished deceits however innocent and 
harmless, ‘They would make a clean sweep of 
all the phantasms of the imagination, put to 
flight the airy creations of the fancy, and dis- 
pel the cloudless visions of dreamland. They 
would not that man should ever forget his 
primitive constitution of dust and ashes. With 
the least tendency heavenward before his time 
they tug him to earth at once. 

‘These impertinent realists are the great de- 
stroyers of human happiness, They begin early, 
continue long, and never cease until the end of 
life. A mother’s tenderness even can not soften 
their hard-hearted positivism. They will rude- 
ly blur the maternal vision of her child’s beauty 
with the unwelcome assertion that it is ugly. 
‘* All babies are ugly,” is a favorite proposition 
of these plain-spoken people. This may be a 
fact in natural history ; but it is something that 
was never dreamt of in the philosophy of the 
mother to whom the ugliest child is most beau- 
tiful. In fact, as there are no absolute laws of 
beauty, there is no reason why the maternal 
fondness should not be accepted as the test in 
regard to the looks of her own infant. No in- 
different person has the right to an opinion con- 
trary to that of her who is so deeply concerned. 
A polite concurrence is the duty of every civil- 
ized being. Politeness, however, is never rec- 
ognized as an obligation by the plain- spoken 
people, of one of whom we recollect an inci- 
dent, strikingly illustrative of this statement. 
A fond mother was displaying her first-born to 
a circle of her husband’s friends. Among 
these there chanced to be a plain-spoken per- 
son of the plainest kind. Every one but he 
hastened to utter the compliment appropriate 
to the occasion. He kept what he had to say 
until the mother had been warmed to the high- 
est point of maternal vanity by the intense ex- 
pressions of admiration of all ‘but him, when he 
deliberately dashed upon her his bucketful of 
cold water. ‘Your baby, Madam,” said he, 
‘reminds me of a flat-headed Indian.” The 
comparison, it is true, was not inappropriate. 
As for the suitableness of the remark to the 
occasion we leave it to all tender mothers to 
decide, 

These plain-spoken people have the audacity 
to declare in the face of every boy that there 
never was such a person as Robinson Crusoe or 
his man Friday, and that Jack the Giant-Killer 
is a myth. Boys fortunately have a sturdy 
faith, sustained by a young and vigorous im- 
agination; and they are generally proof to the 
unwelcome and improbable verities of plain- 
spoken people,. It is, however, none the less 
cruel to torment the youthful credulity with the 
uncertainties of doubt. 

Never invite a plain-spoken person to din- 
ner, for he will be sure to detect the Newark 
cider in your Champagne bottle, and announce 
the fact before the whole company. Don't 
trust in his presence to the delusion of a wig, or 

















confide in the grtifice of a hair-dye, for he will 
penetrate thé deceit, and expose you in all the 
baldness’ and grayness of age. After death, 
let not your family invite him to your funeral, 
for he will tell all your failings to his companion 
as he walks to your graye. 

Plain-spoken people perhaps have their good 
side also. They are quick to detect every sham, 
and may serve as correctors of false pretension. 
If they would confine their detective propensi- 
ties and their public denunciations to all the 
false shows of wealth, gentility, benevolence, 
and religion, we might wish them God-speed. 
While, however, they continue to ran‘a muck 
at all the innocent illusions of the imagination 
and the heart we shall keep our doors closed, 
and ourselves, if possible, secure from the 


. shock of all ‘‘ plain-spoken people.” 





DAINTY FEEDERS. 


ANY of our over-refined dames seem to 
have adopted Lord Byron’s notion, that 
eating is unbecoming to woman. It is a mar- 
vel how some of them manage to keep body and 
soul together with the apparent regimen of 
starvation to which they subject themselves. 
To see them at table you would hardly think 
them capable of the solitary pea to which Beau 
Brummell confessed. ‘*Do you eat vegetables?” 
he was asked. ‘‘I once ate a pea,” was his 
answer. Our delicate dames have in reality re- 
duced themselves to the fabulous abstemious- 
ness of the single blade of grass to which the 
old woman had gradually brought: her cow. 

At the regular repasts of the day the would- 
be genteel woman never seems to be hungry. 
She takes her place at the table apparently only 
as a matter of form, and handles her knife and 
fork with the same lackadaisical air of indiffer- 
ence as she would her painted fan at the Op- 
era. She may possibly sip a spoonful of soup, 
or swallow an occasional crumb of bread, to 
pass the time; but of the substantials of beef 
and pudding she does not take enough to ‘‘ choke 
a daw withal.” Breakfast, dinner, and tea are 
no better than so many Barmecide feasts as far 
as she is concerned, and she might as well, for 
all she apparently eats, take her seat at the il- 
lusive board of Sancho Panza in Barataria. 

It is hardly the genteel thing, perhaps, but we 
shall nevertheless venture to say to our lady 
friends, as Petruchio said to Katharine: “I 
know you have a stomach.” Granting the fact 
of the possession of this important organ by wo- 
men, we do not see why the genteelest of them 
should be ashamed of acknowledging it, and 
frankly doing what may be necessary to secure 
it in allits integrity. There is only one way of 
doing this, and that is filling the stomach at 
regular periods with plenty of wholesome food. 

In former times the most distinguished and 
refined of women were hearty: feeders, and, 
without any of the sneaking delicacy of modern 
days, made no scruples of handling a vigorous 
knife and fork before the whole world. Queen 
Elizabeth and her maids breakfasted on great 
rounds of beef, washed down with full tankards 
of strong beer. ‘‘ My lord and lady,” records 
an observer of the habits of the Earl of North- 
umberland and his Countess, ‘‘ have for break- 
fast at seven o’clock a quart of beer, ‘as much 
wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red herrings, 
four white ones, and a dish of sprats.” The 
Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the famous 
Regent, while in the full enjoyment of the lux- 
ury of Versailles, in the time of Louis XIV., 
wrote: ‘* A good dish of sour-krout and smoked 
sausages is in my opinion worthy of a king, and 
there is nothing preferable to it; a soup made 
of cabbage and bacon is more to my taste than 
all the delicate kickshaws they make so much 
of here.” It is not astonishing that there were 
strong women in those days, such as the stout 
wife of a Duke Ernest of Austria, who could 
crack the hardest nut with her fingers, and 
drive a tenpenny nail home with her fist. And 
the Duchess of Orleans was wont to follow the 
hounds from morning until night, had been in 
at the death of more than a thousand stags, and 
had many a serious fall. ‘ But,” she says, “of 
the twenty-six falls from my horse that I have 
had I have been seriously injured but once.” 
Such was the toughness engendered by sour- 
krout, smoked sausage, and cabbage-soup ! 

There is very little doubt that much of the 
debility and disease so common among the wo- 
men of our day is due to this genteel squeam- 
ishness in regard to substantial food. It is not 
that they absolutely starve themselves to death, 
for many of the most abstemious at the open 
dinner are the most voracious at the secret 
luncheon, Thus that fastidious dame, whose 
gorge rises before company at the sight of a 
single pea, will on the sly swallow cream tarts 
by the dozen, and caramels and chocolate-drops 
by the pound’s weight. Women should know 
that health is not possible with a daily glut of 
bonbons and pastry, but that physiology teach- 
es, and experience confirms, the necessity of a 
various and substantial diet, such as is supplied 
at the three regular meals of a well-ordered 
household. Let our dames get over their false 
shame of a vigorous use of the social knife and 
fork, and learn that in rejecting publicly beef 
and pudding, and devouring confectionery pri- 
vately, they are in reality gross and not ‘dainty 
feeders.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Couching Neo-Platonism. 


-Y DEAR LAURA,—I beg your pardon 

sincerely, but I could not help hearing, 

and as I am so old a man, and have so hearty 

a regard for you, what is the harm? I was 

standing in the shadow, looking in updn the 

enjoyment of the young folks, when you and 

passed—so much absorbed in each other 

that you could not be easily conscious of any 
oné else, and I heard him say, 

“Well, at least we may have a Platonic 
friendship.” 

I did not hear what you replied. I do not 
know that you replied at all, for I turned so 
suddenly, and in turning revealed myself—of 
which, indeed, I was very glad—that you both 
became silent and quietly walked away. 

The truth is, that the words I heard Harry 
speak reminded me of all that I had observed in 
your intercourse, and not without pain, for Harry 
is. not a youth whom I can wholly, nor even very 
much, approve. And his tone, his manner, and 
your evident pleasure in his preference, have 
made me very serious; so that when my friend 
Peter Paul Pry has said to me, upon observing 
you, ‘* How pretty and pleasant is the cooing 
of doves!” Ihave remarked to him, “‘ Yes; un- 
less you fear that only one of them is.a pigeon.” 

I did not hear what you replied to Harry, but 
Lhave very little doubt of what it was. What- 
ever words you may have used, your meaning 
was that a Platonic friendship is a very sweet 
and agreeable thing. My dear, you are not the 
first who has thought so and said so—and the 
believers in that doctrine have usually paid the 
penalty of a very sudden and severe suffering. 
Lheard no more of your conversation; but Harry 
is by no means the only Neo-Platonist. ‘The 
school is old, and the scholars are all alike. I 
know what he said, precisely as if I had heard 
him. For why should I deny, my dear Laura, 
what ought indeed to give greater weight to my 
words, that in other days I, too, have walked 
in those groves of Academe? It was the advice 
of the old poet that if you would write truly, you 
must look into your ownheart, IfI would know 
what Harry said, I have but to look into my 
own heart and remember. You and he loitered 
along that piazza, and an ancient apple-tree was 
in blossom as you passed. Dear child, the same 
pink flowers—so much the same that no one 
could distinguish—bloomed upon that tree how 
many years ago! And there is no more differ- 
ence between you and Harry and the lovers of 
twenty years ago, who used to whisper in that 
same shadow, than between those apple -blos- 
soms, 

I call you lovers, you see. Perhaps I am 
mistaken. Well, for Harry I will not insist, 
but for Laura I have no doubt. He said to 
you, did he not? that as he was going away he 
wished to have the satisfaction of writing to you, 
for it was delightful to have a woman for a true 
friend, and that he despised the folly of suppos- 
ing that men and women could not have inti- 
mate friendships without falling in love. He 
said that he had few friends, and that in the 
heat and contest of life it would be refreshing 
to have one sincere and impartial counselor who 
would be a kind of conscience to him—a beacon- 
light in the dark and doubtful way. Moreover, 
he wished to compare opinions with you in lit- 
erature and art; to exchange the impressions 
received from books and pictures; to converse 
in perfect confidence about persons and events; 
in a word, to pour out his mind and heart with 
absolute freedom, and that you should do the 
same. And you, my dear Laura, how did you 
feel, how do you feel about it all? Is it not 
your secret and most fixed desire to do this? 
If you were to know that it could not be, that 
Harry was not to write in this intimate man- 
ner to you, and that you were not to answer, 
would it not be a very sore sorrow to you? If 
your mother should forbid it absolutely, would 
you not believe her to be the most unreasonable 
and the most cruel of parents? Would you not 
renounce all other correspondents rather than 
Harry? Yet if you knew that he were engaged, 
would you still care to correspond with him? 
If you knew that he would rather write to an- 
other than to you, would you answer his letters 
with such unspeakable delight ? - 

Certainly you would not; and why not? I 
need not reply—answer yourself. You think 
that Harry is a proud and ill-disciplined spirit, 
full of talent and accomplishments; and you 
have told your mother—she and I are old, 
old friends—that there is not the slightest 
fear of his ever being in love with you or of 
your loving him. That he is fascinating, of 
course, you do not deny. That he can per- 
suade any other girl than you to fall in love 
with him, you have no doubt. But you un- 
derstand each other so thoroughly, you have so 
positively and finally settled your relation to 
each other, that it is foolish to pretend any 
fear of unexpected consequences from the most 
familiar correspondence and the most intimate 
friendship. And, my dear Laura, you are 
twenty years old, I think, next October. How 
invaluable is experience! You have nothing, 
it seems, to learn. There are no surprises, no 
disappointments, for you. You and Harry have 
talked it all over, and there is no possibility that 
you should ever be lovers. 





Ah, my.Princess..Rasselas, listening with 
credulity.to the fond whispers of your wishes, 
listen also to a little story. 

In my youth, dear Laura, I knew the most 
delightful of men. You would hardly believe 
that old Algernon Ridley, whose palsied form 
you see painfully tottering and shuffling along 
the avenue, was ever an Adonis. But he was. 
He captivated men and he conquered women, 
and like most heroes and conquerors he knew 
his own power. My cousin Mary Latimer and 
he were neighbors. They played together, 
first; then as they grew older they walked and 
rode and boated, while yet he was a boy and 


.She a girl. Next came college, and away he 


went. They said a blithe good-by and parted, 
nor did they meet again until the long vacation. 
Home came the handsome Algernon, no more 
aboy. Frank, familiar, buoyant, he was even 
more welcome than before. The swift years 
flew. Each added a grace to her, a charm to 
him. He told her of his college life; the mad 
pranks; the hopes; the triumphs. She told 
him of the town gossip, of the books she read, 
the journeys she made, the friends she gained. 
‘* My friend Mary Latimer,” said Algernon to 
his intimate college companions, ‘‘is one of the 
noblest of women, we are the best of friends.” 
‘¢My friend Algernon Ridley,” said Mary to 
her mother,” is the brightest man in college. 
I am very fortunate in having such a friend, 
don’t you think so, mamma?” 

It was’ curious how much she talked of Al- 
gernon, how constantly she congratulated her- 
self upon her good fortune in his friendship, 
and how very intimate they were when he 
came home. ‘‘ People seem to think that Al- 
gernon and I can not be good friends without 
being lovers, mamma; how foolish people are !” 
Then Mary told her mother a little of the heart 
history of her friend; how he was idélized by 
the cleverest girls ; how they would fall in love 
with him; how sorry he was, but what could 
he do, and what a remarkable young man he 
was, needing, evidently, nothing but a firm and 
faithful woman for a friend, with whom there 
was no danger of his falling in love. Home 
came Algernon a graduate. For a few weeks 
he was to enjoy the delights of idleness before 
beginning the study of his profession. It was 
summer; it was a lovely country ; and almost 
every day and almost all day Algernon and 
Mary were together. She took her work into 
the woods, and while she sat fair as a nymph 
upon the rock, he smiled and swung himself 
into the pine-trees with his stalwart arms, and, 
hidden in the evergreen foliage, his voice rang 
out in the warm silence of the woods in a tone 
half gay, half earnest, but rich and strong and 
sweet: 

“So now my summer task is ended, Mary, 
And I return to thee, my own ‘heart’s home,’ 
As to his queen some victor knight of faery, 

Earning bright spoils for her enchanted dome.” 
Then down he bounded, laughing, to her feet, 
and said, “Do you know that? It is the pre- 
lude to Shelley’s ‘Prometheus.’ I like Shel- 
ley because he despised the conventions. He 
thought the dismal old world a fool, and he 
told it so. And who had a better right to tell 
itso? Hewasa poet. Hark! hear that wood- 
thrush! Shenstone was a poet too, when he 
sang: 

“*T have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed, 

But let me such plunder forbear ; 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed; 

For he ne’er could be true, she averred, 

Who would rob a poor bird of her young; 

And I loved her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue.’” 
He looked up in her face as he repeated the 
lines. Fair as a wood-nymph, I say, Mary 
Latimer sat upon the rock, and her busy fin- 
gers flew and her soft eyes answered his, and 
her happy heart was contented with such a 
friend. 

‘‘ Busy, busy—always busy,” he would say. 
‘Mary, you country girl, you village maiden, 
do you remember those lovely lines that gruff 
old Ursa Major used to like to repeat? 

“Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound ; 
Still afeher work the village maiden sings, 
And as she turns the busy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.’ 
Well, I too must turn the busy wheel around, 
although I am not exactly a village maiden; 


‘and, Mary, I shall want to hold in my hand 


some clew to the dear old days; so you will 
write to me, and we can be just as good friends 
as ever.” 

With the evening they returned; and so the 
summer days of idleness passed by—to her all 
poetry and music and manly beauty and fasci- 
nation. He went, and Mary told her mother 
about the correspondence. Her mother was 
wise, and begged her not to consent. “Why, 
mother, how absurd: Algernon and I under- 
stand each other perfectly. Our friendship is 
purely Platonic.” Then for an hour she talked 
of him, describing every thing he did, repeat- 
ing every thing he said, until her mother re- 
plied : 


‘Mary, it is a matter in which my experi- 
ence must decide, Unless you love Algernon 
more than me, you will not write to him. 
When you see him you are conscious of some 
faults, but they do not overcome your feeling 
for him. When he writes he will seem fault- 
less. He has no right to ask you to give him 
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all your confidence, except upon one condi- 
tion.” 

Mary looked at her mother, and burst into 
tears. — 

When she told Algernon that her mother 
was unwilling that she should correspond with 
him, he said that it was extraordinary, because 
they understood each other perfectly, and knew 
that they were capable of a Platonic friendship. 

‘‘We know that it is just that and nothing 
more, don’t we, Mary ?” 

‘* Certainly we do,” said Mary. 

He went, and Mary had no life left but in re- 

_ membering the wood-walks and the poetry, and 
his tones and his looks as he repeated it. But 
she did not write. ‘The next summer he came 
again. The walks were renewed. There was 
more Shelley; and one day, soon after he re- 
turned, Algernon said to her: 

‘Mary, I am off for a week—for I am en- 
gaged to the most beautiful woman in the world. 
I want you to know each other, for I am sure 
we shall all three be as good friends as we two 
have been. And, now, I don’t believe your 
mother will object to our corresponding. We, 
at least, have shown that a young man and wo- 
man may have a Platonic friendship.” 

Well, dear Laura, Algernon Ridley never 
brought the most beautiful woman in the world 
to see his Platonic friend, and Mary Latimer 
never married. If you see any moral in the 
little story you must apply it as you please. 
Don’t say the moral is that young men and wo- 
men should avoid each other’s society, and nev- 
er walk in the woods and never quote Shelley. 
No, no; consider the immense advantage that 
aman has, You think yourself able to cope 
with him. You believe that all baggage is at 
the risk of the owner. Perhaps it isso. Don’t 
take any warning of mine, if you think it un- 
reasonable; but let your heart and your con- 
sciousness decide if it be unreasonable. Is a 
rose less a rose because you choose to call it by 
another name? Is love less love because you 
and Harry call it Platonic friendship? Be 
frank with yourself, my dear Laura, and just 
to Harry. How if, under the Platonic mask, 
you should associate with perfect intimacy and 
suddenly you should discover that, although 
you had been mistress of yourself all the while, 
Harry had become your passionate lover? 
Could you feel quite guiltless? Would you 
not, upon the whole, think that, in the light of 
common-sense, the folly had been of the kind 
called criminal? But if, on the other hand, 
you should suddenly discover that, while Harry 
had been serene lord of himself, you had— 

Trust my experience; trust that of Mary 
Latimer’s mother; trust that of Mary Latimer, 
and call love love, and not Platonic friendship. 

Your well wisher, 
AN OLp BacuELor. 





TOILETTE APPLIANCES. 
BRUSHES. 


MORNING at the fancy stores discloses 
many convenient appliances for the toi- 
Jette. Beginning our inspection at a case filled 
with brushes wé are advised that the most de- 
sirable are those that are trepanned, or made 
with holes drilled in the back through which 
the bristles are looped and secured by wires. 
The backs of such brushes consist of one en- 
tire piece, and are consequently stronger and 
less clumsy than those with an outside piece 
glued on to conceal the wires. French brush- 
es are more readily sold than the expensive ones 
of English manufacture. The durable Ameri- 
can brushes with rosewood backs are commended 
for ordinary use. ‘The bristles are long and stiff, 
and cut in irregular points to penetrate the hair. 
Trepanned buffalo brushes at from $3 to $7 are 
chosen for nicer use. When inlaid with pearl 
they are quite ornamental. Valuable brushes 
with tortoise-shell backs are sold at from $15 
to $30. Ivory backs, beautifully carved, worth 
from $10 to $40, are suitable for bridal presents. 
This expensive yellow ivory is called by dealers 
green or live ivory, as it is made of tusks taken 
from the animal while alive or immediately after 
it is killed. It has a peculiar yellowish color, is 
very beautifully grained, and is almost transpa- 
rent. Tooth, nail, and cloth brushes, carved 
like the hair-brush, make up the bridal set. 
The monogram of the bride is painted in col- 
ors on each brush. 
Tooth-brushes should always be trepanned to 


prevent the bristles from coming loose in the’ 


mouth. Those shown us of ivory and shell 
are sold at $2 50. The handles are jointed, 
and may be doubled into a small compass. A 
plated silver case, large enough to cover the 
bristles, is provided to protect them from the 
dust. This is a convenient device for stowing 
away a damp brush when traveling. Tooth and 
nail brushes are in sets with handles to match. 
A spool of white silk floss is sold with them for 
removing impurities between the teeth—a better 
plan dentists say than to use a pick. People 
who are fond of the odor of sandal-wood find a 
toilette luxury in tooth-brushes made of this 
wood. ‘They are made in the best manner, 
and are very durable, lasting for years. To re- 
tain their fragrance they must be kept as dry as 
possible and in a close box. ‘The price is sixty 
cents. Nail-brushes of sandal-wood are $1 25. 

Small brushes for children have bristles of 
graduated stiffness, beginning with the soft hair 
of the badger for the tender scalp of an infant. 
A stiffer brush is used each year as time hardens 
the scalp, 


COMBS. 


Tortoise-shell combs are the most pleasant for 
dressing the hair. At first these are brittle, and 
require to be used with care, but with use they be- 
come saturated with the natural oil of the hair 
and with pomades, which renders them as tough 
as buffalo. Ivory combs are expensive and vei 
frail, as they are made lengthwise of the animal's 
tusk. The short, fine-tooth combs are made 
crosswise of the ivory, and are more durable than 
the substantial-looking dressing comb. The 
buffalo comb is the standard article. . Black and 
bleached buffalo range from fifty cents to $2. 
Rubber combs are cheap and strong, but they 
exhale a disagreeable odor when warm and sat- 
urated with the natural oil of the hair. A pret- 
ty, new enameled-steel comb is commended for 
durability and cheapness. Magnetic combs, 
made of lead, we believe, are said to darken red 
hair to a perfect shade of auburn. The best 
comb-cleaner has a stiff brush at one end, and a 
“fow of steel spikes at the other for inserting be- 
tween the teeth of the comb to remove particles 
of dirt. 

TOILETTE VARIETIES. 

Hand-mirrors of French plate glass with ivory 
backs are marked $40. The high price arises 
from the large tusk required to give a solid piece 
of ivory wide enough for the broad glass. The 
glass is very fine, but the same quality framed 
in rosewood is sold for $4 50. Double glasses 
with a mirror on each side are shown. Others 
with rubber backs are low-priced, and desirable 


are apt to do. A fancy toilette mirror twelve 
inches in diameter is marked $50. ‘The thick, 
beveled crystal is set in a frame of bronze enam- 
“eled in colors to represent a wreath of eglantine. 
Another for the boudoir is of highly polished 
crystal framed in dark wood carved in Switzer- 
land. Price $35. 

Nail-cleaners, with brush, point, and file, are 
shown in ivory, pearl, and shell. A French ad- 
dition to the toilette is a box containing all the 
appliances for fastidious treatment of the nails, 
viz. : a nail-cleaner of pearl, a small vial of pow- 
der for giving a pink tinge to the nails, slips of 
sand-paper for smoothing them, and a piece of 
chamois skin attached to a pearl handle for pol- 
ishing them off. Price $7. Another is a pock- 
et-piece, a nail-cutter, and penknife, for which 
somebody has taken out a patent—every thing is 
patented nowadays. It is used for paring, filing, 
and cleansing the nails, and by moving a gauge 
it becomes a penknife, eraser, and ripping-knife. 
The gauge on the knife fits over the nail, protect- 
ing the fingers from being cut. 

An olive-wood ball, hollow with a screw top, 
not larger than a walnut, contains a tiny puff of 
swan’s-down and a thimbleful of violet powder. 
It is small enough to be carried in the pocket for 
cooling a heated face. 

Sandal-wood shavings for perfuming drawers 
are sold at one dollar a pound. Saw-dust of 
sandal-wood is seventy-five cents a pound. 

The Mediterranean sponge is the best for toi- 
lette use. It is of thick, close texture. Only a 
small supply is brought to this country, as it is 
very expensive. A small piece of convenient 
shape for bathing ig, sold at $4. The common 
bath sponge is much cheaper. 

Toilette-cases are of every variety and price. 
A neat and compact one called the ‘* Indispensa- 
ble” is furnished with a buffalo comb and brushes 
for the hair, teeth, and nails. Price $5. An- 
other has an outfit of tortoise-shell including 
cloth-brush and nail-cleaner. Price $50. A 
dressing-case of Turkey morocco lined with blue 
satin has shell-combs and ivory brushes, glove- 
stretcher, and mirror. $75 in gold is the price. 
A combination-case for a lady and gentleman is 
made of Russian leather. Besides the usual sup- 
ply of combs, etc., this is provided with shaving 
apparatus, perfume-bottles, cut-glass boxes with 
silver covers for cosmetics and soap, a knife, 
scissors, and tweezers. These are strapped to 
the lid and arranged in trays in a box not more 
than a foot square. Price $95 in currency. An 
elegant case, designed for a bridal gift, is of the 
pale Russia leather and scarlet- velvet lining, 
with a toilette outfit of carved ivory, including 
hand-mirror, glove-stretcher, and shoe-horn. 
Price $140. A fancy case, made in Nice, is of 
olive-wood inlaid with other woods in the beauti- 
ful French marquetry. The most valuable of all 
is of Coromandel wood, lined with velvet, and 
furnished with ivory and silver. Price $450. 

Pretty odor-caskets were shown us made of 
onyx, a clear, transparent stone of pink, white, 
or green, with gilt bands, hinges, and pegs. They 
contain from two to six bottles of engraved glass, 
with mosaic landscapes on the stopples. Bo- 
hemian vinaigrettes with gilt tops are made dou- 
ble, with separate bottles for different salts, or 
with a small place for sal volatile at one end, 
with vinegar and sponge at the other. Glove- 
boxes and mouchoir cases are in sets matching 
the odor-caskets. Glove-stretchers of ivory, 
plain and carved, are sold separately at from $9 
to $15. Sachet-boxes of bands of white china, 
resembling carved ivory, are lined with gay-col- 
ored satin bags filled with perfumed powder. 

The jardiniére toilette-sets for cologne and 
powder are much admired. The stopples are 
hollowed out for vases. ~ A beautiful set of frost- 
ed glass, ruby, and gold is marked $50. It has 
a douche-basin, carafe, ring-stands, cologne- 
bottles, cosmetic-box, and others for brushes and 
soap. Another set is white decorated with gilt 
bands studded with imitation emeralds. A light 
green Bohemian set has a Grecian border of gilt. 


FANS. 


A carriage fan just introduced serves also for 
a parasol. It is a circle of fluted silk covered 
with lace. The stick is of white-wood. It is 
easily adjusted. The price varies from $6 to 
$8. A larger fan of more complicated arrange- 
ment may be transformed into a flat parasol of 





because rubber does not warp as wood and shell: 


the Japanese shape.: These are made of painted 
wood, or of silk, with a border of marabout. 
They are chosen for driving in open carriages at 
the.sea-side-or in the Park, The Watteau fans 
of.carved wood painted to represent flowers, in- 
troduced last season, are still used for demi-toi- 
lette. : A: tasteful novelty in wooden fans is of 
French~ origin.’ The sticks, of light-colored 
wood resembling ivory, are prettily carved. The 
centre is covered with mauve or azure silk, on 
which flowers are painted. .A heavy tassel and 
ring or slide i he color of the:silk. Price $9. 
The myall-wood fans are preferred by many to 
sandal-wood. This Australian wood and the 
‘orris-root are tho only substances known in na- 
ture which ex 2 the odor of violets. The fans 
are either of tne rich, dark wood, or are orna- 
mented with wreaths of violets, painted in nat- 
ural colors, and cost from $5 to $10. A bridal 
fan with pearl sticks, mounted. with round point 
lace without silk lining, is sold for $60. An- 
other of carved pearl, with white watered silk 
top covered with point appliqué, is $45. A 
third has pearl sticks tinted like opal. The top 
is white silk, with a basket of appliqué lace in 
the centre, and a painted medallion of gay French 
device, a wreath of flowers, a shepherd's crook, 
and rustic pipes. Price $34. Sticks of green 
ivory, mounted with black lace over white, are 
suitable for half-mourning. The brown and 
maroon colored pearl are only used by elderly 
ladies. A fan of pearl sticks has a black moiré 
top, on which are painted Pompeian designs in 
gilt and crimson. Carved and perforated bone 
like ivory is mounted with white satin embroid- 
ered. Price $20. Handsomely carved sandal- 
wood fans are bought for $6. Expensive ones 
ornamented with floral monograms cost $25. 
Small pocket-fans of silk are sold for $2. Mus- 
lin ones cost but fifty cents. Very pretty fans 
are made of ivory or white composition, with 
initials or monograms of forget-me-nots or rose- 
buds painted thereon. - 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. Howarp & SaNnGeER; 
Epwarp, Greey & Co.; Sarcent, Joyce, & 
Horton; Caswett, Hazarp, & Co.; Batu & 
Buack; Trrrany & Co.; Browne & SpavL- 
DING; StarR & Marcus; and Kirpy & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue articles in the London Pull Mall Gazette 
on ‘* Woman,” written with great brilliancy, are 
from the pen of a daughter of the late Mrs. J. 8. 
Mit, by her first husband. She is Mr. MILL’s 
private secretary, and a contributor to the West- 
minster Review. These articles, together with 
those in the Saturday Review, have turned the pub- 
lic attention of England to the Woman Question. 

—Before this Number of the Bazar reaches our 
readers the marriage of Patti will have taken 
place, as the last Paris papers contain the follow- 
ing extract from the bans placarded at the may- 
oralty of the First Arrondissement: ‘‘M. Louis 
Sebastien Henri de Roger de Calsuzac, Marquis 
de Caux, son of the Count and Demoiselle Huguet 
de Varange, now the wife of the Duke de Valmy, 
and Mule. Adelé-Jeanne-Marie Patti, étaire, 
daughter of M. Salvatore Patti and Catherina 
Bhioza, rentiers.” 

—Count BismMaRrcx’s wages, as Prime Minister 
of Prussia, are but $9000 per annum, which is 
only $1000 more than this upstart government 
pays to its cabinet officers. Louis NAPOLEON 
pays better than any of the Old World poten- 
tates, his chief advisers receiving from $30,000 
to $60,000 each per annum. 

—The Duke of MonTPENSIER, youngest son 
of the late Lovis , has been banished 
from Spain. He married the only sister of the 
Queen of Spain. He was arrested at Seville, 
and allowed only two hours to prepare to leave 
the country. On being taken on board a Span- 
ish frigate and asking where he was to be tak- 
en, he was told he would be informed when in 
open sea. He was subsequently allowed about 
twenty hours; but was unable to take leave of 
his five children, who were at a place a few miles 
distant. The Duke is accused of being involved 
in a wide conspiracy to overthrow the Queen of 
Spain; but the general belief was that he was in 
no way engaged in the plot. 

—Hewnry WELLS, Esq., one of the pioneer 
express-men of the time, has built and endowed 
a seminary for young ladies at his home in Au- 
rora, Cayuga County, New York, and it was “ in- 
augurated” a few days since with appropriate 
and very interesting ceremonies, The institu- 
tion is situated on the margin of a beautiful 
lake, amidst beautiful grounds, and surrounded 
by pag ep mpi picturesque and beauti- 
ful. Mr. WELLS is one of the good citizens, one 
of the invaluable citizens, of the State, and is 
universally respected and beloved throughout 
the county of his residence. 

—STIGELLI, the tenor, who sang successfally 
in Opera in this country five or six years ago, 
and who composed some songs of great beauty, 
has recently deceased. His real name wasn’t 
STIGELLI, but STIEGEL, for he was a German. 

—VicToR Hvao, although amnestied by Louis 
NAPpo.eon, continues to be wroth with that po- 
tentate, and refuses to return to France until the 
NAPOLEONS are interred. He lives in fine cir- 
cumstances on the island of Guernsey, and has 
the royal habit of allowing the crowd of com- 
mon mortals and sight-seers to visit certain por- 
tions of his house at certain hours of the day, 
and, finally; as the supreme of happiness, to 
peep through a window at his back while at 
work in his library! 

—Mons. Turers is a droll in the matter of cos- 
tume, i.e., when he leaves his house to attend 
the Corps Legislatif: he then wears a jacket 
of gray silk and white trousers. Imagine Mr. 
THADDEUS STEVENS in such raiment. 

—The mode adopted by Sir WaLTER Scort to 
prevent his incognito being discovered during 
the publication of the Waverley Novels has just 
been made public by Mr. GORDON, in a letter to 
the London Times. The proof sheets of some 
of them have been offered for sale, and it is 
stated that not one of them ever went to the 
printer’s hands. It was ScorT’s custom to have 
two copies of the proof sent to him. On one of 
these he made the corrections, and both were 








then returned to JAMES BALLANTYNE, who tran- 
scribed the emendations upon the other. The 








object of this was of course to keep from prying 
eyes any scrap of his handwriting, which was fa- 
miliar to many who frequented BALLANTYNE’S 
printing-office. 

—Dr. JAMES CLARK, physician to Queen Vic- 
Torta, and Dr. HugHEs BENNETT, a great light 
in the medical firmament, are among the profes- 
sional gentlemen who have recently announced 
their belief that consumption can be cured. 

—A personal admirer of ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE, who has recently had the honor of 
a view of that gentleman, describes him as a pale 
person, slight, undersized in body, with a head 
of immense development in the upper regions. 
Notwithstanding his physical weakness he has 
great powers of application. His writings show 
a wide range of mg and his conversation 
has no known limits. There is a very general 
belief among his friends that nothing he has yet 
published indicates the real scope of his genius; 
but there has, for some time, been an equally 
general apprehension that the demands he makes 
upon his strength would speedily overtask it, 
and that no adequate career could be expected 
for him. 

—Mr. CuIshortm ANnsTEY’s investigations into 
old parliamentary documents have shown that 
women had anciently a right to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament, and frequently exercised that 
right. It is the opinion of several learned bar- 
risters, that the common-law right of woman 
freeholders to vote for members of Parliament 
has always remained and does still remain in 
force to this day. In Austria not only do un- 
married women and widows enjoy the right of 
voting, but married women who possess prop- 
erty of their own; nor is the right in either case 
a dead letter, but is freely and generally exer- 
cised, and without any of the evils which are ap- 
prehended, in other countries, from the grant- 
ing of the franchise. 

—The Catholics will soon have a notable 
‘“‘personal” excitement among them. Pére Hy- 
ACINTHE, the most eloquent preacher in Paris, 
is soon coming to Canada and the United States, 
to study our religious movements. Whether he 
preaches in the Yankee dialect or not is not 
stated ; but in Quebec and Montreal, where peo- 
of the French persuasion do much abound, 
1¢ will draw large houses. His habits are said 
to be as simple as his dress; and he believes 
he will yet, by the gift of tongues Providence 
has endowed him with, succeed in rousing the 
apathy of the Christian world. At Notre Dame 
he drew all Paris to listen to his castigating the 
vices of our age, and many who wené to scoff 
remained to pray. He is the first of French pul- 
pit orators. 

—The youngest college president in the United 
States—probably the youngest in the world—is 
JAMES KENT STONE, just elected to the presi- 
dency of Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 
He is only 28 years of age, is a grandson of 
Chancellor Kent, a graduate of florvard and 
Gottingen, a private in a Massachusetts regi- 
ment during the war, an lately Professor of 
Greek in Kenyon College, Shbio. 

—It is proper, we are to repeat a little 
thing about young 8. H. Tyne, who was one 
morning walking to a church in which he was 
to preach. He was accompanied by his father. 
On the way they got into conversation with an 
old colored man, who assured them that he had 
rejoiced in a Christian hope for upward of fifty 
years. ‘Are you going to this church?” It 
was the only church in the village. ‘No, Sah 
—I neber go to that church.” ‘ You never go 
to church—and yet you have been a Christian 
these fifty years?” ‘‘No, Sah—I neber go to 
hear them young ministers prac-tize—I’z a 
preacher myself—l is.” 

—Mr. Joun Ruskin, the author and critic, is 
obliged to rough it on the income of $3,000,000. 
He has asuperb collection of pictures, including 
many of TURNER’S best. He expends his entire 
income, after paying for daily bread, etc., in 
works of philanthropy, and the time of a confi- 
dential secretary is entirely occupied in answer- 
ing calls upon his benevolence. He has some 
of the soundest, and some of the wildest notions 
on the subject of political economy; but being 
a millionaire and a genius is the fashion, and is 
listened to with a certain degree of respect. 

—Professor WiLi1aAmM D. Witson, of Hobart 
College, Geneva, has been appointed Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy at Cornell 
University, and WILLIAM C. CLEVELAND, of Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Civil Engineering. The in- 
auguration exercises are to be held on the 7th 
of October. Our Ithaca is just about the size of 
the ancient Ithaca (an island in the Ionian Sea) 
in its best day, whence ULyssEs, who was born 
there, sailed with his army to the shores of Asia; 
but it hadn’t any Cornell University, nor any 
thing that will go down to history so creditably 
as the great benefaction of Mr. CoRNELL, who is 
a Senator, and more of a man, probably, than 
ULYSSES was. : 

—The home of General Grant in Washing- 

ton is a very Sete house, built, and for some 
time occupied, by the late Senator Doveuas, 
and in its present arrangement shows the nature 
and taste of the occupant. Tall walnut book- 
cases surround three sides of the library. Ev- 
ery thing relating to the business of war is there, 
and histories in abundance. The usual display 
of fiction, essays, biography, philosophy, and 
works of general information and reference, line 
the shelves. On the mantle is a cigar-stand, a 
bronze statuette of a drummer, and another of a 
bugier. Engravings of WasuineTon, LINCOLN, 
SHERMAN, and SHERIDAN, and several photo- 
graphs of Rogrrs’s statuettes are the only pic- 
tures in the room. Easy-chairs and lounges are 
placed carelessly about the room, and the li- 
brary is without doubt the most cheerful and in- 
viting apartment in the house. A miniature 
saddle and trappings in bronze and silver is fas- 
tened to cross sabres of the same metal. A 
bronze drum rests beside a stack of six-inch 
muskets ; a cigar-case from the home of Burns; 
half a dozen curiously formed and elaborately 
decorated pipes and cigar-holders; powder- 
horns, mounted in gold and silver, each having 
its separate history, and a hundred rare little ar- 
ticles of vertu, adorn the tables and mantles. On 
a side-table, in tin boxes, are the five military 
commissions of Colonel, Brigadier-General, Ma- 
jor-General, Lieutenant -General, and General, 
with the parchments of brevet ranks which 
Grant has received. ‘Some very costly albums, 
prayer-books, and Bibles are also upon the table. 
An oil-painting of SHERIDAN and one of M‘PHER- 
SON are prominently hung in the parlors, and a 
marble bust and an engraving of President Lrn- 
COLN are also conspicuous. 
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Swiss Muslin Tidy with Tatted and Netted Rosettes. 
































rking thread together, fasten to a picot of the central ring, which 
and work over the foundation thread, * 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., fasten to’ the 
next picot, and repeat from > till the scalloped round is completed. At 
the end of this round fasten the working thread to the picot of the cen- 
tral ring at the beginning of the scalloped round. At the end of this 
round work a second round, each scallop of which . 
counts 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ving finished one such scallop, 
fasten to the next picot of the central ring, tying from the un- 
der side of the work so that the first scalloped round shall 
lie raised above this second round, At the end of the 
second scalloped round the working threads must be 
fastened to the picot of the middle ring at the be- 
ginning of this round, after which they are tied 
together and cut off. The 3d-6th rounds con- 
sist also of scallops, the first two of these be- 
ing fastened to the picots of the second scal- 
loped round, and the last two to the 
picots of the fourth scalloped round ; 
this is done in the same manner as 
in the first and second rounds of 
the rosette. The scallops of the 
8d round always count 10 ds., 
and are worked without picots ; 
the scallops of the 4th round 
count 7 ds., 1 p., 7 ds.; those 
of the 5th round 7 ds., 1 p., 7 
ds. ; those of the 6th round 9 
ds,, 1 p., 9 ds. 

For the netted rosettes cast on 
a steel knitting-needle one-fifth 
of an inch in circumference nine 
stitches, join these in a round 
and work lst round: In every stitch two stitches. 2d-4th 
rounds,—-In every added stitch two stitches, in every 
other stitch one stitch. After this four rounds without 
widening. 

The netted foundation, which is now complete, is orna- 
mented in the centre with a star, which is worked in point 
de reprise; the leaves of the figure conceal the added 
stitches, In the centre of the star work a few knots. In 
the round before the last a row of embroidery is worked’ 
as shown in the illustration. 


Knitted 


knitting cotton: the band is in n 
button-holes in common knitting 
of the front, cast on fourteen 


Yj parts, in order to form 
needle, and knit 
row. Now fo 


Now 


8d row.—Slip the Ist 


one. Repeat from *. 


ed the required length. 
inches long. Knit, now 
off one stitch at the end 


Knitted Mitt for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 


Tus mitt is knitted of fine silk with fine steel knitting-needles. Begin on 
the under edge with a foundation of 130 stitches, join in a round and knit the 
Ist round: »* knit two, purl two, throw the thread over; repeat from >. 
2d round,—> purl two, knit two, throw the thread around; repeat from >. 
Repeat these two rounds three times more, after which follow six rounds 
knitted plainly. On this make an openwork row, through which is run a rub- 
ber cord. ‘This row is worked as follows: alternately knit four, knit two to- 
gether, throw the thread around. After this knit six plain rounds. Now 
begins the figure, which consists in the continued repetition of the two rounds 
first described. Each pattern row counts seven rounds. In every 8th round 
reverse the design, as is shown in the illustration. Care must be taken to 
preserve the number of stitches. Make a seam on the under part of the hand 
by throwing the thread over the needle and knitting to- 
gether the two following stitches; at the end of the round 
knit together the last two stitches, and throw the thread 
around the needle. In the iolJowing round knit together 
the thread which was 
thrown around in the 
last round and the 
stitch of the seam. 
Having worked four 
pattern rows, begin 
the narrowing on 
both sides of the 
seam, In doing this 
knit together two 
stitches in every 10th 
round of the work, 
Having narrowed 
eighteen times on 
each side, knit four 
pattern rows without 
narrowing, then di- 
vide the stitches ex- 
actly even, so that the middle stitches lie opposite the seam, and begin the 
thumb by throwing the thread around once between the two middle stitches 
in the next round, This thread is knitted as a stitch in the next round. In 
the following round (the 3d of the thumb), throw the thread around once at 
each side of the made stitch. In the 4th round also knit the threads as 
stitches. Proceed in this manner till the thumb counts thirty stitches. In 
the 12th round begins the design of the mitt, which is repeated three times 


high and twenty-eight in circumference 
eighteen inches in circumference. 
frame made of wood and wire, as shown 


Swiss Musuin Trpy witn Tatrep anpD 
Nerrep Roserres.—Fuuu Size, 
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Fig. 3.—Bzap LeaF ror Carp 


REcEIVER.—FoLu S1zz, Knitrep Mitr ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—REDUCED SIZE. 


sists of a wreath of bead leaves. Th 


leaves of light and dark beads. 


and bend this into the proper form ; 
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Fig. 4.—Brap Lear ror Carp 
REcEIVER.—FUuLL SIZE. 


on the thumb. In the 31st round take the stitches of the thumb on separate needles, at the end 
of the last stitch cast on eighteen additional stitches, join in a round, and finish knitting the 


PR as tidy —s —_ - yids onan wal oe ath es _ ~ dsec migr le ee thumb separately, in doing which narrow in every round on each side of the gore by knit- 

wey 4 os : Work, first, the ring with cal age ting together one stitch of the gore and one of the stitches newly cast on. When only 
worked this Pps ie apr ety ‘double stitch), nine-tis central ing 1 p. (picot) eight of the newly cast on stitches remain the narrowing ceases, after which knit five 
=~ _ ew 1p., 1ds.; then tie omg weds npn eee soa ’ rounds and cast off. Now take the under veins of the eighteen cast on,stitches on 
out diam eit, “ie Gilkawinks totes one oll pt hee a th two pr f 5. Tie the a needle, and finish the mitt with four pattern rows. Knit plainly these stitches 


ere taken up, and narrow on both sides till all are narrowed off. After 
the completion of the 4th pattern row, knit one round plain and cast off. 


Suspender. 


Tuis suspender is knitted with a double thread of coarse white 


et-patent, and the parts for the 
stitch. Begin on the under side 
stitches, and knit backward and 


forward five rounds. ‘Then divide the stitches into two 


the button-hole, and knit fifteen 


rounds further, keeping separate the seven stitches of 
each half; then, take all the stitches again on one 


seventeen rounds over the entire 
ows a second button-hole like 


the first, after which knit six rounds plain, 
adding one stitch at the end of each, so 
that the row shall count twenty stitches. 


begin the band in net-patent as 


follows: Knit, first, one round plain, 


then slip the Ist stitch of the fol- 
lowing Ist pattern row; throw 
the thread around the needle, 
slip the next stitch as if intend- 
ing to purl, knit two stitches to- 
gether. From > repeat 5 times. 
The last stitch is knitted plain. 
2d pattern row.—Slip the Ist 
stitch; > knit together two stitch- 
es ; slip the made stitch after the 
2d knitted stitch. From > re- 
peat five times. The last stitch 
is knitted plain. 
stitch; > knit next (here as in 


all the other rounds, the stitch with the made stitch im- 
mediately preceding it), throw the thread around, slip 


Knit the last stitch. 


4th row.—Slip one, * knit one, slip the made stitch, 
knit one, knit the last stitch. 
Repeat these four pattern rows till the band has reach- 


In the original it is nineteen 
, Six rounds entirely plain, taking 
of every round; then knit singly 


each part for the button-holes, dividing the stitches so that each is seven 
stitches in width. Each counts seventy-two rounds. 
eighteen rounds make the first button-hole, as already shown. Between 
the first and second button-holes are eighteen rounds. 
ed off by narrowing after the second button-hole. 
showing the section of a suspender which is worked in crochet lengthwise 
with red and black twisted wool over a foundation of fine elastic cord. 


Bead Card Receiver. 


Tuis pretty card receiver is made of crystal beads. 


After the first 


Each part is round- 
We give an illustration 


It is eight inches 
; and the stand of the stem is 


For making the stand obtain, first, a 


by Fig. 2. Then cover this with 


beads strung on fine wire, in doing which run the wire from one wire of 
the frame to the next, winding the fine wire once around it. 
in the centre of the cup and stand at the point where the 

‘wires diverge from the wooden stem. . The single beads, as 


Begin this 


must lie closely; only that part 
of the wire which is 
wound around the 
wire frame-work is 
left without beads, 
This wire frame-work 
_of the stand is cov- 
ered with a row of 
gold beads as shown 
by the illustration. 
This is most easily 
done by stringing the 
beads on a thread 
five at a time, and 
running this around 
the wire by means 
of the needle. ‘The 
edges are likewise 
wound with the beads 


<i% 


strung on a fine wire, as is also the wooden stem. The trimming con- 


e stems are of gold beads, and the 


Fig. 3 shows a leaf of the full size. 
For the leaves string on fine wire a sufficient number of green beads, 


in doing this bring both ends of 


the wire to the point of the leaves where they are turned back and gold 


he opposite side of the leaf wind 
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Fig. 1.—Brap Carp RECEIVER. 





Fig. 2,—Framz or Beap Carp RECEIVER. 
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the ends of wire around the edge, and then 
string on gold beads for the stem of the leaf. 
From the central vein run wires to each side ; 
those for the veins are covered with gold beads, 
and the remainder with green. Finally, fasten 
the single leaves on a wire on which are strung 
gold beads, and arrange it on the stand as 
shown in the illustration. Instead of this 
«style of leaves, that shown by Fig. 4 may be 
substituted. This is arranged on a founda- 
tion of thin material, of which the holes must 
be somewhat smaller than the beads. Sew 
the beads on this, as shown in the illustration, 
in such a manner that a bead shall come over 
every hole in the stuff; in doing which run 
the fastened thread—from the under toward the upper side—through 
a hole, string on a bead, run the thread back through the same hole, 
then back through the next diagonal 
hole, string on another bead, and con- 
tinue in the same manner. The veins 








used also for antimacassars, is worked on lace 
in muslin application. The edges of the ap- 
plication leaves are partly worked in button- 
hole stitch and partly in straight half-polka 
stitch. The veins of the leaves are also work- 
ed in the same manner. 

Fig. 8.—This is a very pretty simple trim- 
ming of white piqué, especially intended for 
children’s clothing. A strip of the requisite 
length is scalloped in the manner shown by 
the illustration. The edges of the material 
are laid over on the right side and covered 
with the braid which is sewed on in imitation 
of circles, 

The insertion, Fig. 9, is worked of fine 


tatting cotton as follows: Work a ring of 6 ds«(double stitches), 
1 p. (picot), five times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 6 ds. ; turning 
this ring downward, work, at the dis- 
tance of a third of an inch, a similar 





ring, and continue in this manner till 
the insertion has reached the requi- 
site length. The rings must, how- 
ever, be fastened together by means 
of the picots in the manner shown 
by the illustration. And in order to 
form the pointed contour, two rings 
must follow each other on the same 
side after evasy nine rings. 


are formed of long bead stitches, and 
are of gold beads, as is also the outer 
row. For the latter string the beads 
on a fine wire, and button-hole stitch 
this to the outer edge of the leaf. 
Finish by cutting away the projecting 
material. 


Cravat for Sailor Blouse. 
Tu1s cravat, which matches the 
sailor blouse’ in our last Number, con- 
sists of a strip of blue foulard, two 
inches wide in the middle and 
three inches wide at the ends. 
The ends are pointed, as 
shown by the illustration, and 
edged with a bias strip of fou- 
lard écru. In order to fasten Ya 7 
the cravat tie one end of itin @ yh gh iy 
a simple knot, as shown by wa ny “fn 
Fig. 1, and run the other end \ wil tN 
through the knot, following Ki ii "i 
the direction of the arrow on " ss 3 rl ay Mh ae 
P ri cae ye a ee ae r ar 
the illustration. The crava a : if if j sal Thee : ii iy) : 
pai i fi i | Muh fl Wie i i! 
«ye i i Ah 4, 
Mm Ws un nH » er - HHA 
\ : MA i qh Hi f ‘ 





MODERN MARRIAGES. 


ee great obstacle to 
marriage in these days 
is the pecuniary one. This 
has been variously stated, 
but the result is in most 
ul cases nearly or quite the 

be il ye ma same. Every body knows 
tual the old proverb, ‘* What is 
' ail enough for one is enough 

’ i for two;” but few realize 

At 1 ' how literally and absolute- 
ly true it is. A young 

man who has an income 
sufficient to maintain him 








\i 


may also be arranged in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2; in 
doing. which turn the twist of in comfort as a bachelor 
the knot toward the right side Siw ' | will not find his means 
of the cravat and run the sec- iy a M i A Wa ii greatly restricted by tak- 
ond end through the knot un- ing to himself a wife. Of 
der the first. course willful waste and 


3 F . - _— RE extravagance must be put out of the question ; 
Trimmings for Blouses, Waists, etc. Hage, bd eentayy A) but supposing always that the wife is a good 
Fig. 1.—Trimming of muslin and French em- Gas i? 


RY manager, and properly capable of ordering her 
broidery. The centre of each rosette is a worked Mx RY own household, the balance will pretty certain- 
wheel. S 


ly be in favor of matrimony. It is, of course, 
Fig. 2.—This trimming consists of a double impossible to specify any particular sum as ‘‘ suf- 
strip of white alpaca an inch and a quarter wide, ficient income to marry upon,” but the rule of 
which is laid in box-pleats half an inch in width. the proverb is pretty nearly a universal one. 
The upper edge of each pleat is turned back and Nor need a man fear that the wife he takes to 
fastened with a few stitches exactly in the middle himself will hesitate at the little sacrifices that 
of the pleat, in doing which fasten only the under may be necessary for the maintenance of his 
layer of the material, thus preventing the stitches modest household. Girls are not quite so silly 
from showing on the right side. The place where as some modern writers would like to make 
the pleated strip is set on is covered by a double bias fold of blue them out. Their mothers are certainly not al- 
silk a third of an inch in width, which is arranged as shown by 





Fig. 1.—Cravat FoR 
Sartor’s Biouse. 


Fig. 2.—CravaT FOR 
Sa1Lor’s Biovuse. 
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Fig, 4.—Trmmmine oF Batiste AND FRENCH NEEDLE-Work. 


ways so wise or so generous as they might be, and they are as a 
rule too anxious for their daughters to marry “‘ well” for them to 
consent readily to their receiving the addresses of poor men. Let 











Fig. 6.—Trimmine oF Piqué, MIGNARDISE, AND Fig. 5.—Btousse TrimMine. 


Pornt Russe NEEDLE-WorK. 
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the illustration. The vest blouse in our last Number is Ret ie A SN Me Silly", She ai in 


Na S| 
finished with this trimming. S55 

The border, Fig. 3, is on white piqué, worked in 
herring-Kone stitch and point russe. ; 

Fig. 4.—Trimming of muslin ‘and French embroid- 
ery. Work the edges with fine black silk in button- 
hole stitch, leaving some distance between each stitch, 
then button-hole stitch the edges over this again with 
shorter and closer stitches. A black ribbon run through 
in the manner shown in the illustration completes this 
trimming. 

¥ig. 5.—This trimming, which is that used on the 
blouse with fichu in our last Number, consists of small 
rounded leaves of cherry silk, bordered with a piping 
of white alpaca. The back of each ; 
leaf is lined with linen. The folds 
which head the leaves consist each 
of a bias strip of cherry silk an inch 
and a quarter in width; on one side 
of this sew a narrow double strip of 
white alpaca in such a manner that 
it stands out like a cord, then lay the 
silk strip over in such a manner that 
the cord shall lie along the middle of 
the strip, as shown by the illustration, 
and sew the edges down. 

The simple trimming, Fig. 6, is 
worked on piqué. First, sew on a 
mignardise cord, and fasten the picots 
with herring-bone stitch of fine black 
silk. The figures are also worked 
with black silk in the same manner. 
Border the outer edge with a lace 
which consists of fine scalloped braid, 
in which has been crocheted two 
rounds of open-work in double cro- 
chet stitch. 

Fig. 7.—This trimming, which is 
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Fig. 9.—Tatring INSERTION SET IN THE STUFF. 
BLOUSE AND WAIST TRIMMINGS. 
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the girl, however, but once overcome the prejudices of 
her friends, and settle herself down in a quiet home 
with her husband, and she soon develops into a very 
reasonable and sensible housekeeper. 
her much to resign the luxuries of her father’s table, 
nor, if she really love her husband, is she likely to give 
the sacrifice a second thought. 
to full and immediate success in household’ matters 
will be the want of proper training. As a.consequence, 
every girl is of necessity compelled to begin immedi- 
ately upon her marriage the study of economical 
sciences as applied to the management of a small 
household—a business in which success is naturally at 
first impossible, and which requires a good deal of pa- 
tience before success is finally achieved. Inthe course 
of two or three months, however, all difficulty will be 


It does not cost 


The one great obstacle 


overcome, and the wife, having learned 
economy, will find the rest of her man- 
agement mere “‘ plain sailing.” 

One element should by no means be 
omitted. No one should marry with- 
out a certain sum of ready money in 
hand. The present writer would be in- 
clined to fix this at not less than two 
years’ income, one year to be contributed 
by each party. Plenty of comfort may, 
however, be purchased with half that 
sum; and since in many cases there 
may be a difficulty in procuring the 
whole, it might be wiser to draw the line 
at the lower amount. For many rea- 
sons it would be well if the bridegroom 
could be induced to save his share; 
but seeing the innumerable expenses to 
which ‘a young man is of necessity put, 
he will feel no shame in taking it from 
his parents. Too often, however, par- 
ents of the middle class, with an inex- 
cusable cruelty, make no provision what- 
ever for their sons in the event of theil 
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ment of each of their children. 


f 


us peri 
their married life burdened 


little Pen, the young lawyer, who marries on an 
income of, at the outside, $1500 a year, finds that 
the family of his bride will not be satisfied unless 
as much fuss is made over the wedding as was 
made over that of the bride’s cousin on her mar- 
riage with Hickenbotham the wealthy banker. 
Fashion prescribes that all this display shall be 
made, pa there seems nothing for it but to obey 
her behests, One can not be surprised, however, 
to hear Pen growl pretty audibly over the waste 
and annoyance and expenditure of the wedding- 
day. He would have liked—and Mrs. Pen, be- 


ing an i t and sensible little woman, would 
have liked hat all this fuss should have 
been dispensed with. ‘They could have gone to 


church in @ hack, and, after a domestic meal 
with the family of the bride and a friend or two, 
they might have started on the indispensable 
honey-moon tour without display, and with-per- 
fect contentment. 

It is no wonder if the often-repeated sight of 
such things keeps a good many men out of mar- 
riage altogether.» Those, however, who have had 
the courage to brave all these annoyances, and 
who have won their wives, will generally be able 
to say that they do not regret the step they have 

en. 





KATYDID. 
Tunovenovt the night I hear the cry go up toward 
the stars, 
And the answer, in denial, seems to beat against the 
Oo. - 
That lie across the gates of pearl, as surf beats on 
the shore 


8 ’ 
And th’ night rings with a pleading I have never 
heard” Seen . « 


For though full oft the Katydid its bold assertion 
made, 

And —_ ae prompt denial rang through the willow 

ade 

Tonight they seem to hold in tune the harmonies 
of song, 

And, feed forgetfal of the hours, I linger late and 
ong. 

But who has known what Katy did? and when was 
it all done? 

How long will the contention last? When was it 
first begun? 

When David watched his father's flocks upon the 
verdurous plain, 

I wonder if he heard their cry with pleasure or with 
pain. 

Or when adown the sacred Nile swept Cleopatra's 


arge 
I wonder if the Katy’'s cry rose from the Lotos marae, 
Was Resa = od his eye surveyed the mighty Pyramid, 
e 


Still ee with the query as to what poor Katy 
Since Clio's page no record shows—since Thalia’s lips 
are sealed— 


It scarce can matter to us now though it were all 
revealed. 

Oh, Katy! whether true or false, there's one thing 
that I know, : 

It all should be forgotten, since it happened long ago. 





MISS BECKET’S SOCIETY. 
By SHIRLEY DARE. 

oe Tye you find Swampsidam rather dull ?” 

was the inquiry with which its people were 
wont to preface that intellectual feat they called 
conversation—as people better informed are apt, 
through mental laziness, to descant on the heat 
this season, when as much effort as it takes to 
propel their feather fans would set a sensible 
conversation going. 

Well, it was dull. The good wives of the vil- 
lage staid at home and made raspberry jam and 
canned tomatoes in the summer, and baked 
minced-piv and roasted turkeys in the winter ; 
washed bedquilts in the spring, and shelled roast- 
ing ears for dried corn in the fall. Mrs. Salmon 
Barnes, the merchant’s wife, and Mrs. Hillyer, 
the lawyer’s wife, and Mrs. Williston, the min- 
ister’s wife, had company all the year round, ard, 
from first to last, pretty much the whole town 
were asked to tea or dinner at one or another of 
these ladies’ houses. But the others contented 
themselves with visiting among their own rela- 
tions once a year, and having “‘ company to tea,” 
as some of them phrased it, about as often. 

Miss Becket was of an energetic, likewise of a 
reflective turn of mind. As she swept her sit- 
ting-room and pondered on the contents of her 
city newspaper, the idea quietly suggested itself 
why Swampsidam need be behind other places in 
the question of social reform ; why it wouldn’t be 
possible to have a nice little gathering once a 
fortnight, with light biscuit and tea and marble- 
cake, to ventilate the few ideas that gathered 
under the unique chignons of the good ladies on 
divers questions now profoundly agitating larger 
and more fashionable circles? A Woman’s Club 
in Swampsidam! The old maid peered to see if 
any one was listening as she spoke the words 
mentally. No, that name wouldn’t do. It sa- 
vored too much of the fast and fashionable; but 
as a modest Society it might find favor in all 
quarters. 





a SN canes 
ont,‘ r-key under the dish- 
outside the kitchen door, and took bit Way over 
the hill to sow, not without fear and trembli 
the seed of her new project in the rather muddy 
brains of Swampsidam. - She meant to go to the 
minister's first; or at least to the minister's wife’s 
sister, Miss: Euphemia Lacy, who was known to 
have great int in the family councils. She 
was anxious to affix the signet of ministerial 
sanetion to her project at its first appearance. 
But as she passed a high-roofed cottage by the 
road, and a cheerful wrinkled leathern face, 
spanned by gray hair and a cap border, a hearty 
voice entreated her to stop. 

‘* How are you, Mrs, sa 

“* Right smart, thank ye. I was out taking in 
those quilts the men have up garret; hung ’em 
out to air this mornin’. I says to Anna Maria I 


7 


didn’t — the — of ’ gm 
‘em Ww r week, put 
a here the carted aon ‘em a 


real sweetnin’, and happened to see you passin’. 
Wonder if you was goin’ straight by and never 
give a body a word? How do you do, Miss Beck- 
et?” And having reached this point the wor- 
thy creature wiped her mouth on her checked 
«apron, a queer nervous action she had, and looked 


manner. 

‘I’m goin’ up to Mr. Williston’s on an er- 
rand,” replied Miss Becket, as she flattered her- 
self evasively answering rather Mrs. Kingsley’s 
curiosity than her query. ‘‘ The fact is’—(‘‘I 
may as well say something to her about it, she 
has so many girls, and there’s no use keep- 
ing any thing,” she said to herself )—‘‘I don’t 
see why, Mrs. Kingsley, we can’t have some- 
thing going on here as they do in other places. 
We don’t do any thing but stay at home and 
patch old shirts and go to meetin’ from week’s 
end to week’send. Seems to meas if it isn’t the 
most profitable way of spending our years—tell 
you it isn’t.” 

**That’s so,” chimed in the sociable, sympa- 
thetic old soul, easily moved to see things as her 
friends viewed them. ‘“‘Jes’ so, I tell Anna 
Maria there don’t seem no such thing as ever 
gettin’ through in this sort o’ life. It’s begin 
cleanin’ in the spring, an’ preservin’ an’ picklin’ 
all summer, and I can’t more ’n catch my breath 
before fall comes, and the men are bringin’ home 
hay and pumpkins and squashes for me to see to ; 
and then’s killin’ time; and I’m so drove all 
winter with sewin’ and dyein’ and knittin’, I 
don’t seem to have no time to /ive—only time to 
work. We take things easy to what some does, 
for we never let it get behindhand. S'ficient 
unto the day! Butit keeps us springin’ to keep 
it always before'us. La! you don’t know any 
thing about it, Miss Becket !” 

*T guess I do,” returned that maiden, rather 
resenting the imputation of having leisure and 
rest from care. ‘‘ If you had every stick of wood 
to engage, and to see to its hauling and splitting, 
and every squash to take off your garden vines 
yourself, you'd find the difference, You don't 
know how well off you are, with six great boys 
and girls to wait on you. But I work hard and 
want a little recreation, and so do you, Mrs. 
Kingsley. So why can’t we meet round once in 
a while and see each other, and have some talk 
about somethin’ b’sides copperas dye and dipthe- 
ria? Upon my word, the last time I was at Mrs. 
Barnes’s, old Mrs. Culpepper and Mrs. Linton 
were there, and all iE: talked of was coloring 
their carpet-rags and the health of the district, 
with stories spiced in between all bearin’ to the 
same point. Salome says up to Adrian they have 
a Society, and have sociables every week, and 
change books and patterns and hear the news, 
and it’s real agreeable.” 

**Certain! I should think it would be. My 
girls now find it terrible dull here, and are always 
wantin’ to go off to Highrack or Matt’s Ferry, 
where they can have atime. Miss Becket, you’ve 
got time, an’ you can speak a good word for your- 
self—why don’t you stir round and get up some- 
thin’? I'll go in for it. I tell Anna Maria I 
believe I’m as smart as any of my girls yet, only 
I hain’t no chance to show it!” and the tea-tanned 
face broke into a smile that made it ten years 
younger. ‘* But do I smell somethin’ burnin’? 
or is’t my nose? Those tomatoes is on the stove 
a-doin’, and they’re burnin’, sure’s I live! Good- 
by, Miss Becket! now do run in often, won’t 
you?” And the prim cap-border flew into the 
house like an aged hen after her chickens, agile 
as any girl. 

Miss Becket could have thanked’the old lady 
for giving her, ex officio, these sort of credentials 
for her mission. Not alone in her own name 
could she offer the project; so when she found 
six ladies with their work seated in the ministe- 
rial parlor she was brave at heart, and being 
pressed to stay to tea with the others, ere long 
managed to slide her topic into conversation. 

**T wish there was something going on in this 
dull old place,” said Mrs. Steele, biting the end 
off her thread—she was stitching a shirt-collar 
for her husband. ‘‘T tell Steele I shall grow fat 
and lazy if there isn’t something to stir me up 
once in a while, and then he will have to support 
me! I just get through my work after dinner 
and lie down and go to sleep. There’s nothing 
else to do. Steele came home the other night 
and found me fast asleep in the bedroom. 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘Mary Jane, the next board I 
put a saw into will be a cradle for you. Can’t 
you get sleep enough goin’ to bed at half past 
nine?’ And with that he went to ticklin’ me to 
wake me up, and I took the pitcher of water and 
chased him all over the house, and Bob stood on 
his head and screamed, ‘ Give it to him, mother!’ 
I never cut such a foolish caper in all my life,” 
owned Mrs. Steele, the corners of her roguish 





mouth much belying her assertion. 


Miss Becket straight in the face in an admirable 





“But what would we talk about if we were 


the other day that Sue Hosford had 

at her father’s place, and he had been seen 
chasing her round the house with a willow switch 
as long as he was himself to 7 her quiet, when 
the truth was, she had pretended to be crazy one 
night, just for the fun of it, when some of the 
young folks were there.” . - 

“* And what about the story of the whip ?” 

‘* Susie says she don’t know what started that 
nonsense; unless it was that she and her father 
were chasing a horrid old cat off the place, that 
had got into the pantry and eaten half a chicken. 
Her father had a long switch, and they were both 
running, she laughing because she ran fastest, 


and shouting, ‘No, you don’t!’ when he tried 


to catch up with her. 

‘* My mother used to say, truth would stretch 
tied to a woman's apron string! But now, Mrs. 
Williston, don’t you say it would be nice if we 
could have some sort of meeting to elevate the 
moral and social condition of the women of 


any Tey Give us bread to eat, and we 
won't live on cheese parin’s. Give us something 
to think of besides gossip, and we'll talk of some- 
thing else.” 

‘*H’m !” sniffed a person who had, unobserved, 
been listening to the talk at the open door— 
Mr. Silas Williston, a bachelor brother of the 
minister’s who lived with him and farmed the 
parsonage glebe, which eked out the salary the 
parish gave quite comfortably. The saying was 
that ‘‘Sile Williston was odd as Dick’s hat-band 
that went half-way round and tucked under.” 
And as it is impossible to amend this dialect, 
either for originality or expressiveness, it shall 
stand till Silas illustrates it further. 

‘*Silas! How are you?” said the lady near- 
est the door. 

**T’m well enough to do as much ill as my 
neighbors. What's this you're talkin’ about? 
Delia, I wish I had a water-power as lively as 
your tongue.” 

‘¢Then you'd have to sell it out very sudden, 
Uncle Silas, or it would be too much for you to 
take care of! I wish somebody would give me 
a brood of chickens as deliberate and slow as you 
are. I wouldn’t have such a time catching ‘em 
when I want one.” 

“ Pity some other bipeds weren’t as slow as I 
am, too, and you mightn’t find ’em hard to catch 
as you seem to,” responded Silas, provoked to a 
closer thrust than usual by the damsel’s pertness.. 
‘¢Miss Becket, what mischief are you puttin’ in 
these women’s heads ?” 

‘¢ Want to have a social meeting once in a 
while, that we can see each other, and talk about 
somethin’ improving, Mr. Silas. That’s what 
you won't object to, I hope?” 

‘¢‘Improvin’? Well!” There was a world of 
unspoken comment in the old man’s word. 

**Now, what does that mean, Mr. Silas? 

Don’t you think we’re worth improving, or don’t 
need jit?” asked Mrs. Steele. 
- “Need it? As cabbage plants want water! 
But the improving you want is the very sort you 
won't strive to gain. Women don’t want some- 
thing to make them vainer, and puff them up 
with pride of wisdom as they are with pride of 
their virtue and quickness now. They don’t 
want power and place, to use the refuse of men’s 
slang, and imitate their vices at a safe distance, 
as some of ’em seem fond of doing nowadays; 
but they want setting down a good deal. They 
want to learn to keep secrets—their own as well 
as any body’s else, and not to measure their own 
faults with a half-pint cup and their neighbors’ 
with a three-quart basin. ‘They want to learn 
enough generosity to stand having another wo- 
man praised and preferred before themselves 
without wanting to snub her for it. They want 
to learn respect for themselves and their hus- 
bands, and some knowledge of justice and obedi- 
ence—” - 

By this time feminine instincts, which are op- 
posed to hearing any one speak longer than they 
do, made revolt. ‘‘ Uncle Silas!” ‘* What a hus- 
band you'd make!” ‘‘'The women would be a 
sight too good for the men then!” and such com- 
ments were lavished upon him. 

‘*Tt’s easy to see, Silas,” spoke one of them, 
with country delicacy, ‘‘ that some girl has given 
you cause to dread women.” 

‘*H’m!” said that philosopher. ‘‘ She kindly 
refused me. It might have been as you say if 
she had accepted me. Ask your own husbands, 
and they'll tell you the truth in a joke.” 

**My husband would tell you that it’s the other 
way at our house,” said Mrs. Joy, a pretty blonde, 
with large, soft blue eyes. ‘‘If any man is lord 
and master, he is. There isn’t a thing in this 
world I wouldn’t give up for him, and he won't 
give up cigars for me, not to save my happiness.” 

**Does he know you dislike them?” asked 
Delia Prune, with a mixed expression on her 
quiet, shrewd face. 

**Yes, indeed. I’ve told him so a hundred 
times, in every way I could think of. I’m sure 
it makes me unhappy weeks at a time, and he 
knows it, too. Men are such selfish beings.” 

‘*So there’s one thing you can’t give up to your 
dear husband,” grimly observed Silas, 

** Miss Becket,” said Mrs. Williston. ‘* Don’t 
you think Franc Ferris would assist materially in 
proposing some scheme such as you suggested ? 
If there’s a girl in this town with practical abili- 
ty it’s Franc.” 

‘* And she knows it, too,” said Mrs. Hill. 

‘* Any one with such superior judgment, and 
opportunities for improving it, can be excused, 
we are sure, for showing that she knows what 
every one must admit,” from the blonde, suavely. 





gone crazy 





Now the unconscious effect of this speech was to 
make every woman in the room feel set against 
France Ferris. This delicate Mrs. Joy intuitively 
felt. ‘There are women born dissimulators, who 
never approach any thing in a straight line, and 
never, unless by a shock of electricity, are startled 
into the truth to themselves or others. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be a good thing to put her for- 
ward,” suggested Mrs. Joy, feeling the impres- 
sion she had made.  ‘* Dear girl! any such little 
attention goes for so much with her. And these 
who are out of the way of reeeiving such things 
value them more than you or I would.” 

** Yes, by all means,” said candid Mrs. Wil- 
liston. ‘1 think that Miss Ferris needs neither 
your praise nor mine. — Her fitness to lead is evi- 
dent—born in her.” ° 

Vinegar on nitre was this b sete speech, 
spoken so plainly no one could misunderstand—. 
80 quietly no one could attack its meaning. 

So it was agreed that Swampsidam should 
have a Woman’s Society—the word Club being 
suppressed as alarming to the conservative part 
of society, and the title Association being sum- 
marily voted down by the younger members. 

‘* Association !” said Frane Ferris, with spirit. 
‘One would think we were all hairless and cappy 
by that three-legged word. Sounds like a board 
of cemetery directors. A thing can’t be an as- 
sociation while I’m in it.” Franc had all the 
vim and disregard which belong to the “‘ girl of 
the period,” with many underlying fine qualities. 

** Now if Miss Ferris has the direction here, | 
don’t see but the rest of us may as well take 
seats,” said Mrs. Barnes, who had come to the 
meeting in her currant-colored velours, while 
most of the ladies wore sea-side poplins, 

Franc was tinder to this spark. ‘‘I think I 
have just as much a right to speak and to rule 
here as any other member,” she said, dauntless- 
ly; ‘‘and I'd like to see the one who will de- 
prive me of it,” holding her head very straight. 

‘*T wish I was strong-minded and could as- 
sert myself,” sighed Angela Joy. ‘‘It looks so 
grand to see a young lady younger than any of 
us stand up in self-defense—put herself so for- 
ward, so to speak. I so admire it.” 

Perhaps Miss Ferris felt better after this balm 
of Gilead. 

‘¢ Suppose we put it to vote?” said Mrs. Hill. 

‘* An excellent idea.” This rapturously from 
the Joy. ‘* Thank you, Mrs. Hill; just the sug- 
gestion to help us out of our trouble. Only let 
little me suggest—though I hardly dare speak” — 
veiling her eyes modestly with their long lashes 
in a way that was Madonna-like and entreating— 
“before so many ladies of more experience aid 
talent than myself. Only it seems to me so 
formal to put a question to vote, so stiff ani 
masculine. Why can’t we ladies just diseis< 
matters in a friendly way, and find out what we 
think without formality ?” 

‘¢There might be some trouble getting at the 
result,” said Mrs. Williston, and she took enc 
not to say it dryly, though she wanted to. ‘*We 
will only use voting as a convenience.” 

**T understood,” said Mrs. Hill, who was an 
ardent politician, ‘‘ that one object of this so- 
ciety was to vindicate the rights of woman, the 
down-trodden and oppressed. One of her first 
natural rights is understood by the most enlight- 
ened half of Christendom to-day to be the ballot, 
and are we to see one of our own sex deny this 
privilege? We must use it as a sacred responsi- 
bility ; and”—the speaker paused for a brilliant 
peroration—‘* there's nothing like getting used 


" «7 withdraw my view of the case.”—Mrs. 
J 


oy. 
pa? é ea <Miea, Kingsley. 
‘*Wouldn’t the Cestus be appro”’— Miss 
Willard. 

Trio performed at this moment, with pizzicato 
accompaniment, under the breath, through the 
room. 

**T see,” said Mrs. Williston, smiling, ‘‘ that 
for convenience sake we shall be compelled to 
call parliamentary laws to our aid, and decide 
that only one lady shall speak at once, and no 
one more than three minutes. Miss Willard 
made a proposition, I think ?” 

‘¢Oh, nothing,” said the schoolmistress, flush- 
ing and blushing. ‘‘I was going to suggest the 
Cestus as a pretty name for the society, expressive 
of the mutual union of all the joys and graces we 
hope to find in this circle, and the sweet fellow- 
ship of the members one with another.” Miss 
Willard subsided very meek and agitated. 

‘*T suppose Mrs, Hill is one of the joys, and 
Mrs. Kingsley one of the graces,” said Franc 
Ferris to herself. 

‘*Mrs. Joy, did you invite Squire Stearns’s 
daughter to jine us?” asked Mrs, Kingsley. 
‘*She is a very well informed girl, and writes a 
good deal, and I should particular like my daugh- 
ters to meet her here.” 

‘*T did,” said the fair lady. ‘‘But the an- 
swer given, as I understood it, was that she de- 
clined joining unless one of the principal offices 
was assigned her; that she had always been used 
to lead in any thing of the kind, and could not 
consent to take a lower place—she should feel 
no interest in it.” 

‘*Why, Anna Maria was talking with her,” 
said old Mrs. Kingsley, with frank surprise, 
‘¢and Miss Stearns spoke very different from 
that. She did say she had seen a good deal of 
these Societies, and headed one or two, and had 
sort o’ lost her interest in them, ‘count o’ the 
way they were conducted ; and she said, laughin’, 
that she didn’t know how it would seem to be a 
member—she should want to be President, at 
least—Cesar or nothin’; but I took that all for 
a joke, and so did Anna Maria.” 

‘¢T don’t think,” said Mrs. Barnes, “‘ that Sa- 
brina Stearns would ever say such a thing as re- 
ported. If she wanted the best place, and said 
so, she was a fool, and every body knows Sa- 
brina ain’t of that year’s brood.” 
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a § may have misunderstood the dear girl’s 
meaning,” said Mrs. Joy, unabashed, with great 
sweetness. ‘I’m so apt to be mistaken in small 
things—I never trust my own judgment; but it 
seemed so natural that she who has always been 
used to lead should dislike a‘ lower place, and, 
with her rare independence of spirit, be frank 
enough to say so. I admired her for it.” 

‘¢ What shall we say the object of this society 
is to be?” was the next question in debate. 

“The Amelioration of Women,” was a suc- 
cinet reply. When Silas Williston heard that 
he lifted up both hands. ‘‘‘That’s too much for 
one society,” was his comment,'® = 

‘¢To have a good time,” was Franc Ferris’s 
low-voiced answer. 

“To vindicate the rights of women,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Hill. 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Williston. ‘‘ Only 
don’t let us have too much of the wrongs of 
men along with it.” 

‘<T thought it was to give us a chance to see 
each other and have a little sensible talk on use- 
ful things,” said Mrs. Steele. 

“‘That’s about it,” said the chairwoman pro 
tem. ; ‘only we'll fix the idea up with words a 
little.” 

And Miss Willard was assigned.@Wat duty. 

‘¢ What topics shall we discuss?” asked the 
chairwoman. Mrs. Hill was prompt to assert 
that she should like to hear the question either 
of the equal rights of women to the ballot, or the 
moral and mental supremacy of women over the 
other sex, enlarged upon. With her varioug do- 
mestic duties as a wife and mother she had found 
time to prepare essays on each of these subjects 
which she would like to lay before the society. 
Woman, as a rule, was ignorant of her station 
and her privileges, and should be enlightened. 

‘¢ Well,” said Mrs. Steele, brightly, ‘‘ I always 
thought I knew what my privileges were, and had 
about all Il wanted. Steele thinks I do, any how, 
when I lie abed of a morning and have him put 
the tea-kettle on and the potatoes in the oven. 
If I’ve a right to let him cook the steak and 
make coffee I’d like to know it,” with a roguish 
eye. Several members of the society frowned at 
this levity. Mrs. Steele was only a mechanic’s 
wife. 

Mrs. Barnes, instructed beforehand by Mrs. 
Williston, suggested that they should discuss the 
advantage of having women made familiar with 
business forms. Several lips looked scorn at this 
dry topic, and Mrs. Hill found breath to propose 
that they should, as the meeting objected to po- 
litical discussion, take up the subject of the So- 
cial Evil. 

‘¢ And send for a few copies of the Police Ga- 
zette,” said Franc Ferris, sotto voce. 

“*T think we can let that subject wait a while,” 
said the sagacious chairwoman. ‘‘ Will some 
one suggest a topic more adapted to popular 
discussion ?” 

Miss Willard presented ‘‘'The Contrast be- 
tween the Condition of Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century and the Middle Ages.” It may 
be mentioned that this was the title of an essay 
read six years before with much applause dar- 
ing the commencement exercises at the county 
academy by Miss Willard at her graduation, and 
the copy still reposed, tied in faded blue rib- 
bon, in that damsel’s escritoire. 

‘*¢'There’s one comfort,” said Mrs. Williston to 
herself, ‘‘ whatever subject is proposed they won’t 
stick to it.” So the ‘‘ Contrast,” etc., was al- 
lowed to be chosen, and the minutes of the meet- 
ing read before closing, after a most primitive 
fashion of parliamentary proceeding : 


“This Society shall be called the Cestus of Swamp- 
idam. 


sidam. 

“Its object is to afford an opportunity for its mem- 
bers to enjoy unrestricted social intercourse, com- 
mune with one another, and participate in seeking 
for information on varied and important topics. Also, 
to vindicate the privileges and duties of women. 

“The topic for the next meeting will be the Con- 
trast between the Condition of Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century and the Middle Ages. 

“The next meeting will be held at the house of 
Mrs. Salmon Barnes. 

“Mrs. Sern Wiiutsto0n, President. 
“Miss Franogs Ferris, Vice-President. 
“Miss GertrupE WILLARD, Secretary. 
“Mrs. Satmon Barnes, Treasurer. 


“ BY-LAWS. 

*¢Bach member must pay 50 cts, admission.” (‘*Chil- 
dren half price ?” whispered Mrs. Steele.) 

“The Society is to meet at all the houses of its mem- 
bers.” (At once?” hs 

“The meetings will be opened with prayer. 

“For the privilege of being absent each member 
shall pay ten cents. | 3 

‘Politics are not an object of this institution. 

**Most of the members are in favor of suffrage. 

‘The meetings will be closed with singing; also, 
with supper at the house of the member with which 
it meets. 3 

‘No member is to have a luxurious supper. e 
course prescribed is one kind of cold meat, pickles, 
sauce, tea and coffee, bread or biscuit and butter, 
and one kind of cake. Any member having more 
than these articles will be liable to a fine.” “ 


This rule had been the subject of a long dis- 
cussion, Mrs. Steele affirming she didn’t want a 
great fuss cooking supper for the convention, as 
she styled the Society, and Mrs. Barnes saying 
she didn’t consider the meetings would come to 
any thing without they had a nice cup of tea aft- 
erward. It wouldn’t seem like business at all, 
in her estimation. So the moderate and benefi- 
cent rule above was adopted. The by-laws con- 
tinued : 

“No member shall speak more than three minutes 


at once, unless by permission.” 

‘*Law! I couldn’t begin to say nothin’ in three 
minutes,” said Mrs. Obed, the flushed, cushiony 
wife of one of the deacons. 

**No member shall speak ill of another.” 

‘‘That breaks up the society,” was Silas Wil- 
liston’s comment when he heard of the rule, 

“ Perfect courtesy and good understanding is to be 
observed in this society.” 


‘¢Shall we let the gentlemen come to tea?” 
asked Mrs. Steele. 





“No!” This was promptly vetoed by Mrs. 
Hill and others following her lead. ‘‘ Men 
wouldn’t let us into their Masonic lodges, nor 
billiard clubs, and they shouldn’t come to our 
meetings, nor have a bite of supper.” 

‘*H’m!” said Silas on hearing this. ‘‘ Jennie, 
I want you to press my cloth coat for me. I 
haven’t worn it for three years. I expect to be 
asked to tea in about three weeks with your Ces- 
tus, and I'm goin’.” 
~ **Sha’n’t I just let my husband run these rules 
over?” said Mrs. Williston, with great modera- 
tion. ‘‘ Men put these things into rather better 
shape. We are not well up in the usual forms 
as yet.” 

This was agreed to, and the meeting put on 
its sun-bonnet and went home. 

Miss Becket breathed serenely. ‘‘ Under her 
efforts a brighter day had rolled upon Swamp- 
sidam,” the old maid wrote to her married sis- 
ter Selina, with quaint mixture of expression. 
‘*She felt to be thankful, and hoped some good 
would be done.” After which she turned her 
currants in the sun to dry, and went to picking 
her gooseberries. 

The-new organization might be set down in its 
records as the ‘‘ Cestus ;” but its name in all the 
households of Swampsidam was ‘‘ Miss Becket’s 
Society.” 

Perhaps we shall see some day how it con- 
ducted itself. 








TOADIES. 


HAVE often wondered what could be the ori- 

gin of the term toad-eater, from which we get 
the now more commonly used toady, and its de- 
rived verb toadying. A toad-eater means a flat- 
terer, I believe; but at first I imagine it meant 
one who put up with the ill-humor, gruffness, 
and disobliging speeches of another for an in- 
terested object. For this species of servility we 
have in French the expression, avaler les couleu- 
vres de quelqu’un—swallowing a person’s snakes 
—which is curiously on a parallel with the En- 
glish phrase, substituting one reptile for another. 
I venture to conjecture that both figures of rhet- 
oric have a common origin in the fairy tale about 
the amiable girl who was kind to an old woman 
whom she met in her walks, and received in re- 
ward the gift of dropping pearls as she spoke; 
while her churlish sister, for her contumelious 
treatment of the same old party, was judicially 
visited with the misfortune of emitting toads and 
snakes mixed up with her conversation. So, ill- 
conditioned people who grumble and scold may 
be said to drop toads and snakes, and those who 
endure their tempers and thrive on it are toad- 
eaters and snake-swallowers. 











LINCOLN. 


(Extract from Vol, IT. of Dr. Drarer’s History of 


the American Civil War, published by Harrer &* 


Brotuers.] 


Wits infinite labor and anxiety, Lincoln 

had at length organized his administra- 
tion, and settled its domestic and foreign policy. 

One of his Illinois neighbors, who had long 
known him, says, ‘‘ This tall, gaunt, melan- 
choly man floated into our county in 1831 in a 
frail canoe down the North Fork of the Sanga- 
mon River, friendless, penniless, powerless, alone 
—begging for work in this city—ragged, and 
struggling for the common necessaries of life. 
This man, this peculiar man, left us in 1861 the 
President of the United States, backed by friends, 
and power, and fame.” Notwithstanding his rus- 
tic manners and want of social polish, there was 
something in his demeanor which made even 
those who were greatly his superiors in these re- 
spects, but who looked only to the good of the 
country, feel that its administration was safe in 
his hands. Such as were hoping for the over- 
throw of the government regarded him with 
hatred and disgust. When Mr. Seward desired 
to present to him Mr. Mason, who subsequently 
becume one of the agents of the Confederacy in 
Europe, that senator, with a scowl of horror and 
scorn, shook his head and declined. 

But Lincoln soon found that there was a sus- 
taining power behind him on which he could se- 
curely rely—the people—the plain people, as he 
affectionately called them. They cared nothing 
about his fashionable short-comings; they looked 
only to the greatness of his purposes. Ifhe chose 
to speak in parables, they knew that it was not 
the first time in the world that that had been 
done, and that parables have been delivered 
which will instruct the human race to the end 
of time. When it was said in foreign countries 
Davis is creating a nation and making history in 
Richmond, and Lincoln is telling stories in Wash- 
ington, they were content to await the event. 
They knew that for nations splendid talents are 
not always the safest guides. While Davis was 
driving his rivals from his presence, and throw- 
ing into obscurity or exile the ablest men of the 
South—those who could have made the rebellion 
successful, had that been possible—Lincoln was 
selecting his advisers from his political opponents. 
Davis was exasperating the passions of his peo- 
ple, and teaching them revenge; the weakness 
of Lincoln was benevolence. And the issue was 
such as might have been expected. The en- 
thusiastic devotion which had welcomed Davis 
to power was succeeded by distrust, dissatisfac- 
tion, hatred. The wreck of the Confederacy, 
the ruin of the people, were at last imputed to 
him. On the other hand, the misgivings which 
attended Lincoln’s accession were replaced by 
confidence ; he ended by becoming politically 
omnipotent. 

Clad in black, the ungainly-looking President 
might be seen, after the hour had come for vis- 
itors to be excluded, pacing to and fro past the 
windows of his apartment, his hands behind 
him, his head bent forward upon his breast, lost 











in profound meditation, a picture of sorrow, care, 
and anxiety. The artist Carpenter, who enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of thus observing him in 
his moments of retirement, says, ‘‘ His was the 
saddest face in repose that I ever knew. His 
eyes, of a bluish gray tint, always in deep shad- 
ow from the upper lids; which were unusually 
heavy, gave him an expression remarkably pen- 
sive and tender, often inexpressibly sad. A pe- 
culiar dreaminess sometimes stole over his face.” 

As is not unfrequently observed of Western 
men, there were mysterious traits of superstition 
in his character. <A friend once inquiring the 
cause of a deep depression under which he seemed 
to be suffering, ‘‘ I have seen this evening again,” 
he replied, ‘‘ what I once saw before, on the 
evening of my nomination at Chicago. As I 
stood before a mirror, there were two images of 
myself—a bright one in front, and one that was 
very pallid standing behind. It completely un- 
nerved me. The bright one, I know, is my past, 
the pale one my coming life.” And feeling that 
there is no armor against Destiny, he added, ‘‘I 
do not think I shall live to see the end of my 
term, I try to shake off the vision, but it still 
keeps haunting me.” 

He began to receive threatening letters soon 
after his nomination. He kept them by them- 
selves, labeled, ‘‘ Letters on Assassination.” Aft- 
ter his death, one was found among them con- 
nected with the plot which had succeeded. 

**T can not help being in this way,” he said ; 
‘*my father was so before me. He dreamed that 
he rode through an unfrequented path to a strange 
house, the surroundings and furnishing of which 
were vividly impressed on his mind. At the fire- 
side there was sitting-a woman whose features he 
distinctly saw. She was engaged in paring an 
apple. That woman was to be his wife. Though 
a very strong-minded man, he could not shake 
off the vision. It haunted him incessantly, un- 
til it compelled him to go down the unfrequent- 
ed way. He quietly opened the door of what 
he recognized to be the house, and saw at a 
glance that it was where he had been in his 
dream. ‘There was a woman at the fireside en- 
gaged in paring an apple. And the rest of his 
dream came to pass.” 

‘* There will be bad news to-night,” he said on 
another occasion. ‘‘ Why, how do you know 
that, Mr. President?” ‘I dropped asleep, and 
saw in a dream what has often ‘before been the 
precursor to me of disaster. I saw a ship sail- 
ing very fast.” And that night bad news came! 

Perhaps, in the opinion of the supercilious 
critic, these idle stories are unworthy of the page 
of history. The materialist philosopher may 
say, ‘* Had Lincoln taken the trouble to hold up 
a candle before his mirror, he might have seen a 
dozen pale images of it!” That is very true. 
But does not history record that some of the 
greatest soldiers, statesmen, lawgivers—men who 
have left ineffaceable marks on the annals of the 
human race—have been influenced by like de- 
lusions? There was connected with the most 
important of all femme anys ever issued by an 
American President—the proclamation of slave 
emancipation—an incident of the kind: a vow 
that in a certain contingency it should be put 
forth. Lincoln implicity believed that it is the 
Supreme Ruler who determines our fate. Trifles 
though these may be, it is not for the historian 
to hide them from his reader, who perhaps may 
add the reflection that it is better to have the 
childlike, innocent dreams of Lincola: than the 
guilty and appalling midnight visions of the con- 
science-stricken Davis. 

Under a weight of responsibility and care 
pressing upon him unceasingly by day and by 
night, Lincoln instinctively felt the necessity of 
momentary relief. An anecdote well told, an 
amusing incident, would rescue him from deep 
depression. A strip of steel must be pulled back 
before it can spring forward. And‘so it was with 
Lincoln’s mind—it must be relaxed before it 
could display its force. Perhaps this was never 
more strikingly seen than on the occasion of his 
submitting the Proclamation of Emancipation to 
his cabinet—declared by himself to be the great 
and central act of his administration. He intro- 
duced it by reading some of the grotesque say- 
ings of Artemus Ward. 





JAPANESE BOOKS. 


APANESE books are‘printed from wooden 
blocks, metal type being unknown, on thin 
paper, one side of the sheet only being used. 
The leaf is doubled and the edges uncut; and 
the letters are arranged in vertical columns, be- 
ginning, like Hebrew, at the right-hand side of 
the page, and, as we should call it, at the end 
of the book. ‘The covers are generally very plain, 
made of dark-colored paper, somewhat thicker 
than the interior sheets; and the gilding which 
is put on the outside on the edges of our books, 
usually adorns the inside of the cover, and what 
may be termed the fly-les.ves, in irregular patches. 
The origin of the art of printing is lost in the ob- 
scurity of distant ages: it has been handed down 
from one generation to another without any trust- 
worthy record of its discoverer being preserved. 

' Cheap commo ks are often badly printed, 
the characters being indistinct and blurred, a de- 
fect frequently arising unless special care is taken 
when printing from wooden blocks. Mind your 
stops, an injunction so often enforced on Atmer- 
ican juveniles, can not be needed in Japan, where 
punctuation is but rarely used. A simple alpha- 
bet is also wanting, various systems being in use,’ 
according to the style of literature. For instance, 
ordinary works, romances, histories, etc., are 
written in characters of a comparatively easy na- | 
ture, representing syllables. Songs and popular. 
poems have these easy syllabic characters min- 
gled with others of a more complex kind. Works 
of science, religious treatises, some dictionaries 





and prefaces are written in ideographic char- 


acters, ¢. e., characters representing ideas, not 
sounds, derived from the Chinese alphabet; and 
in many cases these are easily read and under- 
stood by educated Chinamen. In others only 
the roots of the words are given in ideographic 
signs, the Japanese inflections being written in 
the syllabic character and the Japanese arrange- 
ment of words followed, which renders such sen- 
tences almost unintelligible to one who has stud- 
ied Chinese only. When the pure Chinese char- 
acter or a modification of it is made use of, this 
has often a running commentary at the side in 
Japanese cursive writing, as an explanation of the 
text. There is also a system made use of only 
by the priests, called Bou-zi. Inscriptions on 
tombs and altars are engraved in these charac- 
ters. Signatures and seal inscriptions are fre- 
quently written in a peculiar style of Chinese 
writing. All these diversities of method create 
great difficulty and confusion, and render the 
printed literature very puzzling to a learner, 
whether native or foreign. 

The Japanese dictionaries contain more than 
38,000 characters, each of which has a name 
derived from the corrupted pronunciation of 
the original Chinese; this is of one syllable, in 
accordance with the spirit of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and to it is added several words of Jap- 
anese origin, which translate it into the vernac- 
ular. 

Pictures cut in wood have been also used to 
illustrate the text for many centuries ; and print- 
ing in colors, an art of late development in Eu- 
rope, has been practiced in Japan during many 
ages. Specimens of printing in colors have been 
brought to England. ‘The colors are brilliant 
without being gaudy, the drawing is somewhat 
rude and conventional, and the perspective im- 
perfect ; but there is a certain life and animation 
in the figures and scenes which redeems them 
from being mere caricatures, 

Periodicals are issued at ¢ertain intervals, giv- 
ing tales and narratives in parts. As yet this 
system has not been extended to works of in- 
struction or to newspapers. ‘The power of the 
press is entirely undeveloped, public opinion be- 
ing formed only by the interchange of ideas at 
the baths and other places frequented by the 
common people. Books and pictures are inex- 
pensive, and booksellers’ shops numerous: they 
appear to have plenty of customers. 

Of late the habits and manners of foreigners 
have afforded a-fertile topic for the native artist 
and author. Pictures of ladies in bright-colored 
dresses, with largely-developed crinolines, carry- 
ing parasols, may be seen in the shop windows ; 
and naval captains, in bright blue uniforms and 
gilt buttons, are favorite subjects for representa- 
tion. Sewing-machines and pianos, christening, 
wedding, and dinner-parties, children playing at 
tip-cat and hoop, and every thing European’at all 
strange or new, are seized upon and depicted with 
sufficient accuracy to render them recognizable, 











“LOVE UNDER DIFFICULTIES.” 


“FINHE course of true love never did run 

smooth” is an observation of a great au- 
thority which kas probably been heard before by 
some of our readers. Of the justness of the ob- 
servation we have a confirmation from the expe- 
rience of the happy or unhappy pair of lovers, 
the Spanish Romeo and Juliet, figuring in the 
capitally-painted picture by an able Flemish art- 
ist—M. J. Worms—an engraving of which we 
give. But, then, what are all such petty obsta- 
cles to true love? Has not Love ever made 
mockery of them, and is not the word ‘‘impos- 
sible” unknown to the vocabulary of lovers? 
Have not all the amatory poets told us that 
‘*stony limits can not hold love out ;” that Love 
is not to be caged or imprisoned; that he can 
scale the very walls of heaven; that he reigns 
every where and under all circumstances Amor 
Triumphator ; that he is one of the oldest as well 
as the youngest of the gods; that he is stronger 
than Fate, and will survive the rudest and last 
stroke of Old Chronos? But what need of quot- 
ing the poets or Lempritre? Have we not be- 
fore us an illustration from real life of the utter 
futility of attempting to keep lovers asunder? 
Here is space absolutely annihilated by means of 
a little love-prompted ingenuity and agility on 
the one side, and by watchfulness and ‘* making 
a long arm” onthe other. But, stay! A dread- 
ful suspicion flashes upon us. Js the difficulty 
in the way of that so-much-coveted kiss entirely 
vanquished? Can that dreadful four-inch gulf 
be scaled? The arm of Dulcinea can stretch no 
lower ; the Don or Mayo—whatever he may be 
—can raise himself, apparently, not a hair’s- 
breadth more ; the convenient though undignified 
accomplice (he of the rueful visage below) can 
evidently hoist his neither lean nor light-weighted 
friend not a fraction higher. What is, then, to 
be done? Is this, after all, to prove only a 
prosaic illustration of the old proverb, ‘ 'There’s 
many a slip between the cup (of bliss) and lip ?” 
By ‘‘cup of bliss,” be it noted, we, of course, 
mean the fair one’s hand—a metaphor quite suf- 
ficiently appropriate in the language of love ; be- 


“sides, does not ‘‘ bliss” suggest ‘‘ kiss” as well as 
? 


rhyme one with the other? Alas! we know we 
are writing of no poetical romance, but what 
seems to be hard, melancholy fact. Our poor 
eaballero will be defrauded of the treat he so 
richly deserves. Fie! ye lying poets amatory! 
Love takes a long time to reduce a man’s weight 
By even one stone, and he never yet raised a 
igpd’s stature by one inch, however unfortu- 
ly and inopportunely dwarfish that friend 
was unfallant enough to be. Fie! too, ye equal- 
ly unveracious paintérs and sculptors! Love is 
certainly not always provided with wings; at all 
eveiits, they are of no service to this poor fellow 
or to any body but himself; so forthwith, when 
making your portraits of him, clip them or cut 
them off altogether. 
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Children’s Sea-Side Costumes. 


Fig. 1.—Polonaise toilette of striped foulard 
for girl seven years old. Mantilla of white cloth, 
trimmed with galloon to match the dress. Royal 
hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Hungarian costume for boy two years 
old of nankeeri trimmed with black velvet, with 
velvet belt. Black velvet cap and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Under-skirt and waist of crimson and 
white striped percale, for young girl fifteen years 
old. Waist trimmed with bretelles and sailor 
collar. Over-skirt of dark brown Corinth cloth, 
short and looped up behind with a bow. 





go 
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CHILDREN’S SEA-SIDE COSTUMES. 


Fig. 4.—Dress for girl eight years old. Un- 
der-skirt and waist of sky-blue China silk. Short 
tunic of white Florentine, caught up at the sides 
with a rosette. 


entine hat of rice straw, trimmed with a cluster 
of roses. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl nine years old. Skirt 
and waist of light brown mozambique with two 
rows of quilled flounces round the bottom of the 
skirt. Marie Antoinette fichu of white muslin, 
confined at the waist by a knot of green ribbon. 
Prince of Wales toque, trimmed with ribbons. 

Fig. 6.—Country costume for boy six years 
old. Blouse. and pantaloons of French cloth, 
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Sash of blue China silk. Flor- 
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buttoned up the sides with pearl buttons. Leath- 
er belt. Hat of the same material as the dress. 


Children’s Country Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl six years old of white 
foulard striped with blue. Waist with bretelles, 
trimmed with pleated blue ribbon. . Short sleeves. 
Tucked muslin under-waist, trimmed with nee- 
dle-work insertion, with sleeves of the same. 
Blue satin Francais gaiters, with pearl buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of toile écrue for young girl 
fourteen years old, trimmed on the bottom with 





a pleated flounce, over which is set white gal- 
loon. 
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CHILDREN’S COUNTRY TOILETTES, 





in the back and with broad rounded ends, the 
whole trimmed with a pleated flounce, confined 
by white galloon. ~Maroon straw toque, with a 
black figured lace scarf wound round the crown 
and knotted behind. Linen under-waist with 
sleeves. Kid gaiters of the same color as the 
dress. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of Scotch poplin for girl five 
years old, trimmed round the bottom with three 
rows of narrow cherry velvet. Small scutcheon- 
shaped pocket, edged with cherry velvet. Scotch 





poplin corsage with jacket cut straight behind 


; and reaching only to the waist, and also bor- 
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Marie Antoinette pelerine-fichu, rounded | dered with cherry velvet. Linen collar and cuffs. 
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English straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and 
wild flowers. Short white stockings. Black kid 
boots. 

Fig. 4. —Costume for boy six yearsold. Pleat- 
ed skirt of light marine blue French cloth, trim- 
med down the sides with bows of blue gros grain. 
Jacket with small pockets banded with galloon, 
each strip of galloon being studded with a silver 
lozenge. Jacket buttoned with silver ce 7 
Sleeves trimmed in the same manner. ide 
linen collar. Boating hat, trimmed with blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Costume for girl eight years old. 
Dress of pink silk, cut square in the neck, and 
trimmed with a pleating of the same. Short 
sleeves, trimmed in the same manner. Pink 
silk sash, with large bow, and ends terminating 
-with a bow. Tucked muslin under-waist, with 
sleeves and embroidered cuffs. Pearl-gray satin 
Frangais gaiters. 

Fig. 6.—Boating costume for boy from eight 
to ten years old. Light gray poplin blouse, con- 
fined round the waist by a patent leather belt. 
Wide collar, of the same material as the blouse, 
with an anchor embroidered in the corners. Full 
trowsers reaching to the knee. Red stockings. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for young girl twelve years old. 
Skirt of mauve silk, covered with a white mus- 
lin skirt with small tucks and insertion trim- 
ming. ‘Tunic simulated by points embroidered 
on muslin and surmounted with insertion, with 
medallions embroidered above the points. Waist 
cut square in the neck, and trimmed with points 
of embroidered muslin. Mauve silk bows on the 
shoulders. Bow of wide mauve ribbon with long 
ends fastened to the belt. Rice straw hat, trim- 
med with a wreath of blue-bells. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for boy four years old. Trow- 
sers of toile écrue, trimmed with narrow coral- 
colored worsted galloon. Jacket trimmed with 
the same, Tucked linen shirt.. Russia leather 
boots. 








TEARS. 


Wovtp some kind angel give me tears— 
It seems a little thing, 

A child’s first need—I would not ask 
The gems that crown a king. 


The glad peace-bringers after storm 
Are drops the sun smiles through ; 
The healer of the parching rose 
Is but a bead of dew. 


Yet what am I, an atom sole 
In Heaven's creative plan, 

That I should ask the tenderest gift 
God ever gave to man? 








UNMASKED. 

LMOST as soon as Mabel Ross had come 
into the world with her silver spoon in her 
mouth it was known that sooner or later she was 
to marry Post Harvard, who had already been 
eating with Ais silver spoon eleven months lack- 
ing a day. Sooner or later; sooner probably, 
for the Harvards always married young, and so 

did the Rosses when they married at all. 

Post Harvard's father was a man who believed 
heartily in foreordination and election; himself 
being invariably foreordainer and elector. He 
was a man who always mapped out his journey- 
ings from the hill-top of each new day and year, 
and then kept right on in the mapped-out course 
whatever obstacles came in the way. Every 
body’s convenience and every body’s wishes were 
inexorably bent to the fulfillment of these pre- 
arrangements, and even the elements of the air 
became their ministers, . 

So after once deciding that the little Post 
should in due season become the husband of Mr. 
Ross's baby, the marriage was as fixed as the 
north star, although the children did not meet 
after the day when Mabel cut her first tooth until 
she had cut the last—excepting the wisdom-teeth. 

** Post, my son,” said the elder Harvard, “‘ you 
are to go to Chicago to-morrow.” 

*¢ Yes, Sir,” replied Post. 

‘There is a bill of Fletcher’s to be collected, 
and that account of Ducharme’s to be looked 
after. He charges too much for the last rose- 
pink, and you must make him abate something 
on it, Then there is a bill for ivory-black that 
we never have ordered at all, and there are two 
or three things more to be straightened. Bodkins 
will explain them to you. After you have got 
full instructions from him come back to me.” 

** Yes, Sir,” replied Post again, immediately 
going to the outer office where the book-keeper 
and confidential clerk, Bodkins, sat behind his 
books, smelling of ink and paper, and looking, 
in his leather-colored suit with his lined and 
dotted face, like an old forgotten ledger that 
should have been balanced and locked up long 


ago. 

a Well, Bodkins, how about those Chicago ac- 
counts I am to look after?” said Post, leaning 
upon the office railing and plucking at the growth 
of corn-silk upon his chin. , 

Bodkins put his pen behind his ear, and, 
straightway looking as mathematical as the Rule 
of Three, sprung open at once like a much-used 


So and so. So and so. Dear 
me! how dull and dreary to every body but the 
parties concerned! But they were so much con- 
cerned that it was a full hour before Post went 
back to the luxurious inner office where Papa 
Harvard sat with his silver ice-pitcher, his gold- 
headed cane, his revolving arm-chair, and his 
Decrees. 

**You have your directions all right from Bod- 
kins, have you, Post?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘Well, And after settling satisfactorily with 
those parties you are to call upon Miss Mabel 
Ross. I wrote Mr. Ross by the morning mail, 





and you will be expected. I saw the young lady 
last winter, and found her very modest and pleas- 
ing. She is suitable for you in family, in p 
erty, and in person; and in this casket you will 
find a costly diamond ring which you may pre- 
sent her in token of your engagement.”. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Post ; and went off to buy 
his ticket for the sleeping-car to Chicago. 

But Post, although accustomed to this patri- 
archal government, had, under the rose, tastes 
and habits of his own; and acting on the princi- 
ple that obedience consists in doing nothing which 
has been forbidden, went in pursuit of many an 
undecreed piv.siiie, asking no questions and tell- 
ing no lies. Of this class was a m le on 
the evening of the day he arrived at Chicago. 

‘* Never in my life have I heard father say a 
word against my masquerading,” said Post to 
his conscience, when a young man with whom 
he had some slight business acquaintance asked 
him to join the party. 

No! And neither had Post ever heard his fa- 
ther say a word against his having leprosy ; or 
his going to look up Dr. Livingstone. ‘To tell 
the truth, Post’s conscience was made of altern- 
ate layers of oak and India rubber, and the rub- 
ber had it this time. __ 

So he turned into a Christopher Columbus, and 
then went around all the evening discovering 
things. : 

Presently he came appropriately upon ‘* Amer- 
ica”—a graceful figure, crowned with stars and 
dressed in sky-colored crépe, covered with sprays 
of Southern palms and Northern cedars, and 
shining with gold and silver and bright feathers. 
Happily, for once, history did not repeat her- 
self, and there was no Vespucius to follow and 
supplant him; so all the evening long he enjoyed 
the glory of his beautiful discovery, lingering 
about her as though she were what he had spent 
his life in looking for. And this America was 
by no means so coy and uncertain as the receding 
America that baffled the great Discoverer, and 
broke his heart centuries ago. In fact she was a 
flirt, and a bold one; and young Post Harvard 
flirted with her outrageously. - ‘They danced and 
ate and drank and talked together; till at last, 
sitting apart in a curtained alcove, Post proposed 
to open their masks, 

At the suggestion America, with a certain 
hoydenish grace, unclasped hers, and showed for 
an instant a pretty girlish face, then sprung the 
mask in place again. 

‘* Now I must see if your eyes are really the 
color of my dress,” she cried, gayly, ‘‘and if 
your mouth is just as much like a red rose as I 
thought.” 

So Post, secure in distance from home and 
acquaintance, dropped the storm-beaten face and 
pointed beard of Christopher, and looked out 
with his own flossy mustache and smooth fore- 
head. Then they flirted again, played at mak- 
ing love as children play at keeping house. 

When the evening was at an end America 
made no objection to being kissed good-by by the 
red-rose lips; and so they parted forever, going 
out each their way into the whirling, hungry city 
that waited quickly to divide and swallow them. 

“Well, I’ve had fun any way, and as nobody 
knows me, and I know nobody, where is the 
hurt ?” said Post, as he tumbled into bed and 
tried to pretend he did not feel somewhat hu- 
miliated at having encouraged a young girl to 
behave with such indecorum toward a stranger. 
Any how his humiliation, if he felt any, was not 
deep enough to keep him awake or to distract 
his mind, as he went the next day about the du- 
ties of the business for which he came in part. 

Neither did they disturb him with any sense 
of unworthiness as he went at evening with the 
costly diamond in his pocket to see Miss Mabel 
Ross. 

Her home was a high stone-house looking out 
upon the lake; and as he walked through the 
deep yard Post thought, complacently, what a 
nice estate it was to belong to one’s father-in- 
law! 

Mr. Ross was at home, and so was Miss Ma- 
bel. Mr. Ross was expecting him, and received 
him cordially in a charming little room full of 
flowers and work-baskets and books and pic- 
tures. 

**So home-like and sweet!” thought Post. 
‘* Just the way I want my rooms to look.” 

Then there was a flutter and a footfall as in 
floated an embroidered white dress with mermaid- 
green ribbons and a few moss-rosebuds. 

Post looked up to see the sweet, shy face that 
should peep out from among the ribbons and 
roses, but saw instead, with a shudder of con- 
sternation, the black eyes and bright cheeks of 
the mask, ‘*‘ America.” 

The bright cheeks brightened, the black eyes 
dropped, the embroidered muslin turned to sack- 
cloth, and the roses to ashes, as the young lady 
came forward and said the passing civilities of 
the day. 

“* What ails the girl? I never saw her so stiff 
and still in my life. Makes her bashful to see 
a handsome young man? I'll go out and leave 
them alone; young folks always get on better 
alone,” mused Mr. Ross. 

So he went out, but the young folks did not 
get on any better alone. He did not take the 
awkwardness and constraint with him, and when 
Post went home to his father he carried in its 
casket the diamond ring. 

Mr. Harvard would have been less surprised 
to see the stars begin to fall instead of dew; but 
he found the time that comes one day to all had 
come to him, when instead of the fathers shall be 
the children ; for it seemed that with his father’s 
nose Post had inherited his father’s firmness. 

**She is well enough to play with for an éven- 
ing, but I should not like to know my wife had 
ever flirted that way with any one,” said he, 
looking more like Papa Harvard in this sud 
den self-assertion, than Papa Harvard did like 
himself. 


So Mabel Ross is yet unmarried, and as she is 
now no longer young, according to the habit of 


her life a pointed illustration of the policy of be- 
haying just as well when under a bushel as when 
upon a candlestick ; 

“For the gods see every where.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


DISTRESSING account comes from Lon- 

don of the murder of a baby eight months 

old. Th . uitd was absolutely starved to death 

by the woman in whose charge it had been 

ical by the mother, The day before it died 

he babe was left alone, without food, locked up 

in the bedroom from ten or eleven in the morn- 

ing till between six and seven at night. A wit- 

ness stated that the child was seldom fed, and 
then with unsuitable food. 

This instance has its parallel in this country. 
Only a short time ago a wretch living in Wyan- 
dotte, Kansas, took his little step-son, two years 
old, out into the suburbs of the town, and delib- 
erately killed him. It appeared at the inquest 
that he had been trying for some time to kill 
the child by almost every possible cruelty. The 
indignation of the citizens of Wyandotte could 
scarcely be restrained from breaking out into 
open violence. 


According to the latest accounts from the 
Cape of Good Hope, at excitement prevails 
in regard to the gold discoveries beyond the 
Trans-Vaal Republic. Some of the stories are 
of the wildest description; but a sober-minded 
merchant declares the reports to be fully cor- 
roborated, and writes thus: ‘In fact, it is 
thought the ancient Ophir has been struck. 
What do you think of gold in heavy veins im- 
bedded in white quartz—auriferous quartz—in 
thirty different localities, and immense surface 
strata, rich in gold, the one 22 miles broad and 
the other 60 miles long, with parallel veins, and 
width of from two to three miles?’ Such won- 
derful expectations as have been excited almost 
invariably end in disappointment. 








A French journal states that an adventurous 
English lady, Miss Rosa Glarkins, has success- 
fully accomplished the ascent of the Grand Cer- 
vin (Valais). This daring ‘“ Miss’’ is said to have 
strangled with her own hands, a couple of years 
ago, a wolf ‘dans la forét de Burchase (Angle- 
terre);’? and is now about to travel in Central 
Africa for the purpose of shooting panthers! ° 





In the “Memoirs and Letters of Jenny C. 
White Del Bal” there is a little passage in one 
of her familiar home letters which contains a 

reat lesson. She is speaking of her everyday 

ife and surroundings: ‘The servants here are 

what they call ‘mucha calma,’ or they are regu- 
lar Topsies flying around in the wildest manner 
imaginable. Mine are all of the ‘mucha calma’ 
order, which I think far preferable, although it 
is a trial to one’s patience sometimes. have 
made up my mind never to expect any thing done 
ity by them, and in this way live easily.” 

here are many necessary evils in life—incon- 
veniences which can not be remedied, but must 
be borne. Could we ‘‘make up” our minds to 
expect them, and endure them patiently, fret- 
ting would soon be out of fashion, and we might 
all “live easily.” 





The latest scientific exploit is said to be by a 
Prussian chemist, who has invented (if it is not 
all a joke!) a new method of warfare on the bat- 
tle-field; it is a powder that makes a whole regi- 
ment sneeze for just half an hour. The sneezing 
powder is to be put in a packet with a handful 
of gunpowder, the whole to be shot off when at 
a calculated distance; the packet will explode, 
and its contents disappear. The result is very 
effective as well as affecting. 





What would become of conversation if by some 
strange meteorological change, variations in 
weather should be abolished? As some’ poetic- 
al pen observes: 


It is worthy of note when two friends meet together 
The first topic they start is the state of the weather— 
It is always the same, both with young and with old, 
"Tis either too hot, or else ‘tis too cold, 

"Tis either too wet, or else "tis too dry, 

The glass is too low, or else 'tis too high; 

But if all had their wishes once jumbled together, 
No mortal on earth could exist in such weather. 





Would gentlemen like to know a novel meth- 
od of obtaining a nice dinner? A jocose hus- 
band took it into his head the other day that he 
would like a first-rate dinner. So after going to 
his office he sent his wife a note informing her 
that a gentleman of her acquaintance—an old 
and true friend—would dine with her that day. 
Of course the house was put in the nicest order, 
a sumptuous dinner prepareu, and the lady her- 
self arrayed in her best attire. On hearing steps 
at the door, she opened it with a smiling coun- 
tenance, and saw—her husband only. 

‘‘ Why, my dear,” said she, in an anxious tone, 
“where is the gentleman of whom you spoke in 
your note?” : 

‘““Why,” replied the husband, complacently, 
“there he is.”’ 

“ You said a gentleman of my acquaintance— 
an old and true friend—would dine with us to- 
day. 

x Well,” said he, good-humoredly, ‘‘am I not 
a gentleman of your acquaintance, an old and 
true friend ?” : 

rae 9 ” she cried, ‘‘is there nobody but you ?”’ 

“ oO. 

“Well, I declare this is too bad,’’ said his 
wife, half angrily ; but finally both joined in a 
hearty laugh, sat down cozily together, and for 
once had a good dinner without having com- 
pany. 


Glycerine, if freely applied to mosquito bites, 
is said to relieve the irritation and swelling at 
once. 








The Red Sea is said to be the hottest place in 
the world. The atmosphere for about sixty 
miles in that sea is steamy and sticky. Every 
thing in the shape of iron or steel about a ship 
takes on a coat of rust. During the summer 
months no one travels on the Red Sea unless 
compelled by business or military orders to do 
{ so. In the winter and spring the passage is de- 





the Rosses, she will ever marry; but remain all ; 
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‘ lightful. Yet navigation in that body of water 
: is always attended with many en The Red 

Sea is long and narrow, with sunken rocks and 
projecting reefs; and counter winds prevail 
which produce dangerous currents. ere are 
three light-houses in the sea, which must be kept 
by salamander-like men, since the thermometer 
runs up to 120 degrees in J uly, and approaches 
90 in early spring. 


The stereoscope is generally supposed to be a 
modern invention; but it has been found that 
the fundamental principle of this instrument was 
known to Euclid; that it was distinctly described 
by Galen 1500 years ago; and that Baptista Ports 
in 1599 gave a complete separate picture seen by 
each eye, and the combined picture placed be- 
tween them. It has been shown that the stereo 
scope is a valuable aid in detecting the minv: 
shades of difference between true and counteri: 
bank-notes. ; 





Education is steadily Raking its way amony 
the masses in England, although it may be slow- 
ly. Twenty-five years 960, according to reports 
of the Registrar-General, 33.3 per cent. of th: 
men who married in England, and 50 per cent. 
of the women, signed the marriage-register by 
making their mark instead of writing their 
names. In 1866, the number who signed by 
their mark was only 21.6 per cent. of the men, 
and 30 per cent. of the women. 





The French have some very queer notions 
about the use of names for business purposes. 
For example, one establishment in Paris is 
- known as the “Store of the Child Jesus;” and 
a competition concern, not to be outdone, has 
adopted the a title, “‘Store of the 
Good Devil.’ e once remember to have seen 
a large transparency in front of a mountebank’s 
tent illustrating the birth of our Saviour. A 
comEney in France manufacturing steel pens 
have adopted the very singular trade-marks 
which represent the crucifixion of Christ and 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. Each pen is be- 
ing stamped with these devices. 








HOW TO GET INTO A LONDON 
CLUB. 


HAT blustering and ferocious rascal, Vight- 
ing Fitzgerald, who was introduced to Louis 
XVI. as an Irishman of good descent, who had 
fought no less than eighteen duels, and always 
killed his man, once forced his way into Brookes's, 
and tried to cow the club. The impudent scoun- 
drel, who it was- afterward found wore steel 
cuirasses, and coats auilted with paper, had re- 
quested Admiral Keith Stewart, who dared not 
refuse, to put him up at Brookes’s. The ballot 
was soon over, but not even one white ball was 
found in the box. The Admiral refused to carry 
the news to such a desperate madman, and trem- 
ulous Mr. Brookes was at last sent to inform Mr. 
Fitzgerald that unfortunately there had been one 
black ball in the box, and that there could not 
be a new election for another month. 

Fitzgerald was delighted; he shook Mr. 
Brookes’s damp hand: ‘‘ I’m chose, I’m cHosE,” 
he cried, ‘‘and I-give ye joy; I shall be the best 
customer ye ever had; but as there has been a 
slight mistake of one ball, just step up and make 
my compliments to the gentlemen, and ask them 
to waive all ceremony and re-elect their humble 
servant while he is finishing his coffee.” 

The members were panic-struck; some hor- 
rible catastrophe was evidently impending. At 
last the Earl of March (afterward Duke of 
Queensbury) said, ‘‘ his Irish impudence, 
let’s try two balls this time.” 

On Mr. Brookes informing the dangerous in- 
truder of the result of this second balloting, 
Fitzgerald sent up and told them to try again, 
but bedad to make no more mistakes, as it was 
getting late. 

A third time Mr. Brookes descended, at the 
request of General Fitzpatrick, and told the duel- 
ist that this time he was blackballed all over, 
and it was therefore hoped by the club that he 
would not persist in thrusting himself into society 
that begged to decline his company. 

“*T see it’s a mistake altogether, Mr. Brookes,” 
Fitzgerald said, ‘‘and there’s nothing like daling 
with principals. T’ll step up at once and put the 
thing to rights.” 

In vain Brookes, *‘the man who blushed to be 
repaid,” protested against this subversion of all 
etiquette. Fitzgerald threatened to throw him 
over the balusters for daring to stop a ‘‘jontle- 
man.” He strode into the room and made a 
low bow, when the members rose indignantly. 

“Your servant, jontlemen. I beg ye will be 
sated.” 

He first walked up to the fire, and addressed 
poor Admiral Stewart. ‘‘So, n.v dear Admiral, 
Mr. Brookes informs me that I }:.e been elected 
three times ?” 

**You have been balloted for, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
three times, but I am sorry to say you have not 
been chosen.” 

‘© Well, then, did you blackball me?” flared 
out the duelist. 

**My good Sir, how could you suppose such 
a thing?” ees 

‘Oh, I supposed no such thing, my dear fel- 
low; I only want to know who it was who 
dropped in the black balls—by accident, of 
course.” 

Fitzgerald then went up to each individual, 
and put the same ordeal question seriatim : 

‘*Did you blackball me, Sir ?” 

In every case the Admiral’s courteous and 
jesuitical answer was returned. Every one was 
silent as Fitzgerald stood in the midst and ad- 
dressed them as if they had been frightened 
children. 

‘*You see, jontlemen, as none of ye black- 
balled me I must be chose, and it’s Misther 
Brookes that has made the mistake. I was con- 
vinced of it from the beginning, and Tm only 
sorry so much time has been lost. Waither, 








come here, you rashcal, and bring me a bottle 
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of Champagne till I drink long life to the club, 
and wish them joy of their unanimous election 
of a raal jontleman by father and mother” (here 
every one laughed), ‘‘ and a jontleman that nev- 
er missed his man.” (Here every one grew more 
serious than before. ) 

There was but one remedy—to send the 
scoundrel to that quiet, cool place, Coventry ; 
and so every one did. Admiral Stewart stole 
off as soon as he could. ‘The rest sat down to 
their whist-tables, and made no reply to Fitz- 
gerald’s observations and nods. and toasts, over 
his three bottles of wine. At last the ruffian 
rose, made a low bow, and took his leave. 

*¢ Jontlemen,” he said, ‘Ibid you all good- 
night, and I am very glad to find ye so sociable. 
Tll take care to come earlier next night, and 
we'll have a little more of it, plase God.” 

The moment the vaporing bully and assassin 
left, it was unanimously agreed that half-a-dozen 
strong-armed constables should be in ambush on 
the next evening, to lay the Irishman by the 
heels, and bear him off to the watch-house if he 
intruded. He never showed himself again; but 
he boasted every where in town that he had been 
unanimously chosen a member of Brookes’s. 





AN ARAB LOVE-SONG. 


I nip my love, when near you, 
My pain for your sweet sake; 
But now that you are absent, 
My heart must speak or break! 
God save you from such passion! 
It never knows despair ; 
For whether kind or cruel, 
You are the only fair! 


allt 


You will not see me, sweetest! 
Nor answer, when [ call; 

But I will follow, follow 
Beyond the giant’s wall! 

Go, shut your door against me, 
I will not doubt or fear; 

God still leaves one: door open— 
The door of hope, my dear! 


Could I have loved another, 
That time is now no more: 
I cover with my kisses 
The threshold of your door! 
Open the door of pity, 
And hear my burning sigh, 
For absent from you longer 
Is sadder than to die! 








BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE. 


Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER VII. 
HOW I BECAME AN ORPHAN. 


I was pacing the long corridor of the upper 
story in a despondent frame of mind, when the 
door of my lady’s dressing-room opened, and 
Mrs, Grimshaw emerged, more than usually sour 
of visage. 

‘*You are wanted by my lady,” she said on 
seeing me. ‘‘I have been urging upon her that 
such an idle life as you are leading is not the 
way to fit a young man for earning his living, 
and she is so good as to acknowledge the wis- 
dom of my remarks.” 

‘*You are very obliging with advice that has 
not been invited,” I answered; ‘‘ but since I 
doubt if you have ever wished me well, I should 
be. grateful if you would abstain from all inter- 
ference with my affairs.” 

I knew that whatever influence this woman 
brought to bear upon my fate would be of an ad- 
verse nature, and I could not patiently brook her 
calm tone of patronage and superiority. She 
gave me a malignant glance, muttered something 
about a beggar on horseback, and passed on, while 
I went to Lady Barbara’s dressing-room, a spa- 
cious and cheerful apartment, hung with prints 
and chalk drawings, and furnished with japanned 
cabinets containing shells, dried flowers, Indian 
china, and many valuable curios of the monster 
tribe. It was the room my lady had occupied 
as a girl, and which she preferred to any other 
apartment at Hauteville. A large embroidered 
screen in tent stitch, representing the meeting of 
Joseph and his brethren, testified to Lady Bar- 
bara’s girlish industry, and half a dozen dogs 
of the pug species sprawling on a rug before the 
sunniest of the windows, revealed the hobby of 
her childless matronhood. 

She was writing as I entered, but closed her 
desk immediately, and ‘looked up at me’ with an 
affectionate smile. Glan Pi ‘ 
_ “Sit you down here, Robert,” she said, point-' 
ing to a stool at her feet; and I seated’ myself 
there, and took the hand‘ which ‘she ‘Offered ‘me.’ 
Thus seated, we seemed ‘like mother and'séfi. "* 

“Robert,” she began; presently, ‘I think you" 
know that I love you.” > * TRS 


“*Yes, indeed, dear Madam; and your affec- j 


tion has made me very happy.” 

‘* Will you cease to believe in that affection if 
T should be obliged to make you unhappy?” °°: * 

“I can not believe that you will éver act un- 
kindly.” PSEA REE UN, 

“‘Not willingly, Robert, God knows. But 
you remember what Shakspeare makes his Ham-" 
let say: we must sometimes**be eruel; dnly to" 
be kind.’ Dear boy, I think we have all béen“4 
= happy here; you and I and Dora Hemsley. 

: ‘ 
when we first came ?” : 

“*T am not likely to forget it,” I answered, 
gloomily. a 

“*Tt was my manner of warning you, Robert. 
I can not thwart my husband’s wishes with re- 


you remember what I told you ‘about Dorail} ‘Rodet 
+4) aad would not have me think this. Mr. Lester 


ference to his niece and ward; I can not, Rob- 
ert, even to serve you. He was very generous 
when I asked leave to adopt you, poor orphan 
ehild ; and it would ill repay his goodness if you 
became the instrument to bring about the dis- 
appointment of his favorite scheme. He has set 
his heart upon his son’s marriage with Dora, and 
it must take place; or, at least, you and I must 
do nothing to prevent it.” 

oo forbid it should ever come to pass!” I 
cried. : 

‘* Why, Robert, have you any thing to say 
against Everard Lestrange ?” 

‘*Not much, except that I do not like him; 
and I can scarce tell you wherefore. Non amo 
te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare—” 

‘* Heavens, how like that was said to your fa- 
ther! Ah, Robert, I doubt you inherit his head- 
strong, impetuous disposition.” 

I smiled, remembering how quiet and submiss- 

ive had been my youth; and yet I was inclined 
to doubt whether under certain exceptional cir- 
cumstances a fiery spirit, to which I was at pres- 
ent a stranger, might not reveal himself as my 
master. Surely if for every man there watches 
and prays a good angel, so each has his familiar 
demon, an invisible director stronger than him- 
self, who leads him where he would not go, and 
urges him to deeds he would fain leave undone. 
_ ‘Robert,” said my benefactress suddenly, after 
a little pause, ‘‘I have watched you and Dora 
together, and I think it would be well for the 
peace, nay, indeed, for the honor of both, that 
you should part.” ‘ 

‘*T am ready, Madam,” cried I, springing to 
my feet with a start. ‘‘I know that there is a 
gulf between that bright angel and me. Send 
me away this day, this minute. I am ready to 
go. ” 

I dashed a tear from my eyes asI spoke. My 
lady watched me with a sad, perplexed face. 

**Oh, Robert,” she cried, ‘‘ has it come to this?” 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘Your warning has 
been forgotten; I love her. I will not come 
between your step-son and his fortune. I love 
her; but I am not so base a viper as to sting 
the breast that has warmed and sheltered me. I 
will not bring trouble on you, dear lady. From 
these lips Dora Hemsley shall never hear that she 
is beloved. Oh, let me go; let me leave this dear 
place, where for the last few months I have tasted 
such dangerous, such fatal happiness !” 

‘¢ Yes, Robert, you must go. It will be wis- 
est and best that you should begin life at once; 
and your future will be my care, dear boy, do 
not doubt that. And so my gentle Dora has won 
your heart? "Tis but a boy’s love, a brief fever, 
more easily cured than you can believe while the 
disease rages. But do you know, Robert, that I 
have heard of another passion of yours?” 

‘* How, Madam ?” 

“That pretty brown-eyed girl at the warren- 
er’s lodge, Margery Hawker—what of her, Rob- 
ert?” 


‘*She is my foster-sister, and as dear to me as 
ever sister was to brother; who told you she was 
more than that, Lady Barbara ?” 

“*T have been told nothing; but I have had 
hints.” 

‘‘Shame on the hinters, Madam! People 
who mean well can afford to speak plainly. I 
can guess who is at the bottom of this.” 

‘¢ Perhaps there are more than you think, Rob- 
ert. Do not be so angry. If you have pledged 
your heart to poor little Margery, keep your 
faith with her. Better to have a peasant-girl 
for your wife than a guilty conscience and the 
bitter memory of having broken an honest wo- 
man’s heart.’ 

“*T swear to you, dear Madam, that Margery 
has never been more to me than my foster-sister, 
and never will be. I know that she is beautiful 
—lovelier than Miss Hemsley ; but she has nev- 
er touched my heart, as one look of that young 
lady’s touched me on the first night of her com- 
ing here. I think there must be some element 
of magic in such spells, innocent as they seem.” 

**T can not doubt you when you speak so 
boldly.- But oh, Robert, let there be no broken 
hearts—no ruined lives. There has been too 
much of that already.” 

I looked at her wonderingly, and she answered 
my inquiring glance. 

‘*¢ Your father’s heart and mine, Robert—your 
father’s life and mine—both broken, both ruined, 
for want of a little more candor, a little more 
patience, a little more constancy. I loved him 
so dearly! Yes, that is why you are as dear to me 
as ever only son was to doting mother. I can 
not tell you how happy we were as boy and girl 
together, or how devoted he seemed to me. I 
know that in those days he was all truth, all 
goodness. ‘There was no hidden evil in that 

ud young heart.- He had his faults, perhaps, 

t they were the failings of a knight-errant. 


4 Who can say that Sir Philip Sidney was fault- 


less? and we know that Raleigh was a sinner. 
His errors were ever those of a great mind. O 
God; how easy it is for me to pardon and pity 
him tiow, I who was so unforgiving then, when 
‘my ‘pardon could have saved him! When he 
‘eame from the University I thought him changed, 
and there was one about me who took care to 
¢all my attention to the change, and by-and-by 
to“assign a cause for it. Martha Peyton, now 
Martha Grimshaw, my conscientious, confiden- 
tialptrust-worthy maid, discovered an incipient 
inttigue of my cousin’s, and brought me speedy 

éws of it! Mr. Ainsleigh was always hanging 
about "Parson Lester’s vicarage, she told me. 
*Mr"fiéster was a hunting-parson, renowned for 
his knowledge of horses and his veterinary skill, 
and this might fairly be the magnet that drew 
‘Roderick to his house. But my confidential 


had an only daughter, a pretty, empty-headed 
girl, and Martha hinted that it was for her sake 
my cousin haunted the vicarage. I had seen the 
girl at church, and had invited her to tea in my 








dressing-room, and given her a cast-off gown now 
and then, to the aggravation of my confidential 
Martha, who was inclined to be jealous of in- 
truders. I knew that Amelia Lester was weak, 
and frivolous, and pretty, and I believed my in- 
formant. I had no civil word for my cousin aft- 
er this, and would hear neither explanations nor 
apologies, which at first he fain would have made. 

he breach grew wider day by day. Oh, Robert, 
I was madly, wickedly jealous. I hated my rival, 
my false lover, myself, the whole world. One day 
I met Roderick and Amelia together in the park, 
the girl simpering and blushing under her hat, 
my cousin with the conqueror’s easy, self-satis- 
fied air. He did not even blush on meeting me, 
but passed me by with a cool nod and smile of 
defiance, while Miss Amelia dropped me a low 
courtesy, with her eyes cast modestly to the 
ground. After this meeting I scarcely deigned 
to speak to my cousin, and suffered unspeakable 
torments with a haughty countenance. Women 
have a genius for self-torture. I, would have 
given worlds to bring Roderick to my feet, to be 
assured that I alone was beloved by him. Yet 
I obstinately repelled his advances, and neglected 
every opportunity of reconciliation.” 

‘* Your mind had been poisoned, dear Madam,” 
I said; for I knew but too well Mrs. Grimshaw’s 
hard, cruel nature, and could now perceive that 
her hatred was a heritage that came to me from 
my father, whom she had pursued with that fury 
which the poets tell us to be worse than the hate 
of hell. 

**Yes, my mind had been poisoned,” replied 
my lady; ‘‘my confidante, from pure conscien- 
tiousness, no doubt—but there are no people can 
wound like these ‘conscientious friends—kept me 
informed of my cousin’s“doings. “His visits to 
the vicarage wete notorious.” Miss Lester had 
boasted every whitfe of her conquest. ‘ Every 
where’ is a vague word; but I was too angry, 
too miserable, to insist upon particulars. And 
then, was I not heiress of Hauteville ? and should 
my cousin affect the most ardent devotion, how 
could I believe him? My confidante took oc- 
casion to remind me of my wealth; these pru- 
dent people have such sordid notions. Had I 
known the world then as I know it now, Robert, 
I should have valued your father so much the 
more for the’ pride that held him aloof from me 
after my numerous répulses had chilled and 
wounded*him!*“But TI believed myself deserted 
and betrayed'for a ‘person whom I considered 
my inferior;‘and when my father’s anger was 
aroused bythe discovery of certain debts which 
Roderick had’ concéaled from him, I made no 
attempt to aét’as*peace-maker: Then came a 
long and storiny ffiterview, which resulted in my 
cousin’s abrupt departure from Hauteville, never 
eath this roof. He went with- 
swell. “My father declared he 
t to long in the face 
of despair. Oh; rt, for me those were the 
days of retribution?’ "What a long heart-sick- 
ness, what Fugony? For a year I listened 
and watched for Roderick Ainsleigh’s return. 
Every sound of a horse’s hoofs in the distance, 
every sudden stroke of the great:bell, every mes- 
senger or letter-carrier who came to this old 
place, raised a hope that was awakened only to 
be disappointed. “My confidential maid fell ill of 
the small-pox soon after my cousin’s departure, 
but that fatal malady passed me by, though I 
would fain have courted any death-stroke. With- 
in six months of Roderick’s disappearance Ame- 
lia Lester left her father’s house, secretly, as it 
was rumored, though the parson affected to know 
where she was. She had gone to some relations 
in Somersetshire, he said, and as no one but he 
had any right to be angry the assertion was suf- 
fered to pass unchallenged; except by Martha 
Peyton, who contrived to extort the truth from 
a servant at the vicarage. The young lady had 
been missing one morning, and the father had 
raged and stormed for a while, and then had 
cursed her for a worthless hussy, saying that no 
doubt she had run after Roderick Ainsleigh, 
about whom her head had been turned for the 
last three years. This was the story Martha told 
me, and she wanted to bring the vicaiage serv- 
ant to confirm it. I told her I required no 
confirmation of my cousin’s baseness, and that 
she need trouble herself no more about my af- 
fairs. But the blow struck none the less severe- 
ly because I was too proud to show the pain. I 
was so steeped in misery that my father’s sud- 
den death shocked me much less than it would 
have done at any other time; and when it was 
suggested that I should visit an aunt ig London, 
I consented listlessly, with somé*faint sense of 
relief in the idea of leaving H@uteyille.” 

** And there came ng tidings of my father, 
even on the death of his benefactor ?” 

‘¢No; but I have since hid reason to believe 
that Roderick attended his uncle’s funeral. A 
black-cloaked figure appeared among the group 
around the mausoleum in the park. ‘The funeral 
was celebrated at night, and the stranger, who 
kept aloof from the rest of the mourners, drew 
upon himself the notice of the torch-bearers. 
One of these afterward declared that he had 
seen either Mr. Ainsleigh or his ghost.” 

‘*And did you never see him again, Lady 
Barbara ?” 

‘¢ Never, Robert, never. No sign reached me 
to tell if he were still among the living. I will 
not enter into the manifold reasons that prompt- 
ed my marriage, which was never in any sense 
a love-match. Sir Marcus knew that I had no 
heart to give, and was content to accept my 
esteem and obedience. Nor have either of us, 
T believe, had reason to repent our union. Sir 
Marcus has ever proved a kind and indulgent 
husband, and my life has been happier than that 
of many a woman who marries for love. But I 
have not forgotten my girlhood, Robert, and all 
my old hopes and dreams and troubles come back 
to me when I look upon your face.” 

She opened her desk and handed me an oval 





morocco-case, containing a miniature. I rec- 
ognized the countenance I had seen in the oil 
painting shown me by Anthony Grimshaw, that 
dark strongly-marked face which bore so close 
resemblance in feature and complexion to my 
own. ; 

**You grow more like him every day,” said 
my lady. ‘‘ That miniature was his only gift to 
me. “Iwas taken before doubt or anger had 
arisen between us.” 

“‘And did you never hear more of him, 
Madam ?” 

_ “Yes, Robert. Six months after my mar- 
riage a letter reached me—a letter from my 
cousin Roderick. It was long and wild, telling 
me how I had been beloved, and how my cold- 
ness had angered that proud heart. I have the 
letter in this desk, but every word of it is burned 
into my memory, ineffaceable as the graver’s 
work upon metal. ‘If I could not be happy 
with her I loved, I could at least be wretched 
with one who loved me,’ he wrote; ‘and I found 
a faithful creature, Barbara, who was gladder to 
unite herself to my broken fortunes than a wiser 
woman would have been to follow a better man.’ 
And then my poor proud Roderick went on to 
confess that he had fallen very low, so low that 
his sole hope for the partner of his wretched- 
ness rested on My compassion. ‘And you 
showed a great contempt for this poor creature 
once, Barbara,’ he added.” 

“* He had married the parson’s daughter, then?” 

** Ay, Robert, she was the sharer of his sor- 
rows.” 

‘Will you let me see my father’s letter, 
Madam ?” 

My lady hesitated for some few moments, and 
then took the paper from a secret drawer of her 
desk. 

‘*T know not whether I am wise, Robert,” she 
said, ‘‘ but perhaps it is best you should learn all 
that I can tell you.” 

She handed me the letter, written on tavern 
paper, in a bold clear penmanship, which was 
not without some family resemblance to my 
own. 
fe Together Lady Barbara and I read the faded 

nes: 


**T stood among the crowd that watched your 
wedding, cousin,” continued the writer, “as I 
had watched unseen on a former occasion. [ 
needed not the confirmation of that ambitious al- 
liance to prove that you had never loved me. You 
but yielded to your father’s wish that his sister's 
son should share his daughter’s fortune, and were 
but too glad to find an excuse for breaking m 
heart. Great Heaven, what a wretch am | iv 
reproach you !—a tavern-haunting, plotting re; 
robate to dare upbraid my lord embassacdor’s 
lady because she is cold and cruel, and seveie:| 
from me by a gulf that fate, or her pride, or m5 
folly has dug between us! Ah, Barbara, | ai 
very tired of this wearisome struggle, this mic! 
dled dream of a drunkard, called life. if i 
should make a sudden sinful end of it, would 
thou have pity on a poor faithful wretch starv- 
ing in a lodging near St. Bride’s Church, Fleet 
Street? "Tis at a dyer’s, 17 Monk’s Alley, a nar- 
row court betwixt the church and the Temple— 
hard for a fine lady’s footman to find, but not 
beyond the ken of charity. Go to her soon, Bar- 
bara Lestrange, if thou wouldst have one poor 
woman and her infant snatched from the many 
who perish unknown under the gracious sway 
of our beneficent Hanoverian ruler. <A _ help- 
less woman and an infant cry to you, cousin. 
The child is of your own blood. But the mes- 
senger waits, and my paper will hold no more, 
I bribe him with my last sixpence to carry this 
letter to St. James’s Square. God grant he may 
be faithful! gGod grant Amelia and my child 
may find you kind! ’Tis perhaps the last prayer 
of your wretched humble servant, 

¢ **RopERICK AINSLEIGH. 
‘Rose and Crown Tavern, Soho, November 15, 1731, 


‘*N.B. Inquire for Mrs. Adams. I have 
spared the pgide of my family, and am only 
knewn to the companions of my poverty as 
Robert Adams.” 


*¢ As our evil fortune would have it—and there 
seemed ever to interpose a cruel fate between 
Roderick and me—I was away from London 
when this letter was brought; and the shabbiness 
of the messenger bespeaking no respect from the 
porter who received it, the poor letter was laid 
aside with bills and petitions, and other insig- 
nificant papers, to await my return. The date 
of my cousin’s appeal was a week old when I re- 
ceived it, and prompt as I was to seek Monk’s 
Alley, I was too late to see him whose face I so 
longed to look upon once more. I found only a 
dying woman—the very ghost of that vain village 
beauty whom I had known as Amelia Lester— 
and a sickly child. This poor, wretched soul 
was too far gone in fever to recognize me. She 
raved deliriously of her Roderick, and it was pit- 
eous to hear her imploring him to come back. 
Even in this dying state she tried to nourish her 
child; but the dyer’s wife, a decent, charitable 
creature, who had received no rent for many 
weeks, took the babe into her care. For a week 
your mother lingered, Robert, and I visited her 
daily, and gave her such succor as was possible. 
She was past cure when I found her.” 

“¢ And my father, had he deserted her ?” 

**No, Robert. From the dyer’s wife I learned 
that your father had ever been kind to his com- 
panion in misery. He had come home intoxi- 
cated sometimes, roaring tipsy songs about wine 
and women, but had never been harsh to the poor 
soul, who watched and waited for him, and loved 
him with unchanging fidelity. Sometimes he had 
staid at home gloomy and brooding for days 
together. The woman believed that he had lived 
by writing political pamphlets for the cheap book- 
sellers. Once he had written something treason- 
able, and had been threatened with a prosecution, 
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“SHE OPENED HER DESK AND HANDED. ME AN OVAL MOROCCO CASE, 
CONTAINING A MINIATURE.” 


and had lain in hiding for weeks together. For 
a year and a half he had lodged in this mean, 
stifling alley, in this bare, wretched garret, while 
all Hauteville, of which he was to have been mas- 
ter, lay dark, and empty, and desolate for want 
of him, There never was a stable-help in my 
father’s service lodged so meanly as this once- 
beloved nephew. Ah, Robert, the thought of 
this stung me to the quick. ‘Let him come 
back, and I will share my fortune with him,’ I 
said to myself, forgetting that my fortune was no 
longer mine alone, and that I had given another 
py right to counsel, if not to dictate, my disposal 
of it.” 

‘* And he never came back ?? Masked, breath- 
lessly. 3 

**Never. He had been missing a week when 
I found Amelia. He must ha¥e disappeared on 
the very night when his letter toame was writgen. 
But the dyer’s wife was not alarmed. Hé had 
often absented himself for two or three days at a 
time, it appeared. Yet ‘twas strange, she owned, 
so kind a gentleman should desert a dying wo- 
man. He might have been taken to some prison, 
for debt, or libel, or treason. I caused the lists of 
every prison in London to be examined, but did 
not find my cousin. I sent my agent to the book- 
sellers to inquire for such a pamphlet-writer. 
One among them knew him well as Mr. Adams 
of Monk’s Alley, and had given him frequent 
employment, but had of late found no work for 
him. ‘The town was beginning to tire of patriot- 
ism spiced with treason; Church and State had 
been reviled and ridiculed till not a rag was left 
from which to spin an essay. If a new Butler 
had arisen to write a new ‘ Hudibras,’ the book 
would scarce have sold. .I knew by this that 
Roderick’s means of livelihood had failed him 
before he had written to me; and taking this in 
conjunction with that hint of a sudden sinful end 
to his wretchedness, I could but fear that my un- 
happy cousin had destroyed himself.” 

** Was he so miserable as to commit that sin?” 

**No, Robert, he did not perish by his own 
hand; yet I know not if his end were less sinful. 
He fej] in a midnight brawl at the tavern where 
his letter was written, and on the very night on 
which it was dated—a most wretched, profligate 
haunt near Soho Square. He had been buried 
ten days when my agents traced him; and so 
wretched is the mamer in which the poor and 
friendless are buried in that vast wealthy city, 
that when I fain would have had the corpse ex- 
humed, that I might look on the familiar face 
once more, and convey the remains to some more 
fitting resting-place, I was told that this was im- 
possible. Into those festering charnel-houses 
where the obscure dead are thrust it is death to 
enter; nor could the men who buried the name- 
less stranger remember into which grave they had 
flung his unknown remains. It was only by 





means ofa letter found upon him that my wretch- 
ed cousin was traced. This letter—addressed to 
Mrs. Adams, of Monk’s Alley—had been pre- 
served by the keeper of the dead-house where 
the corpse was carried after the miserable drunk- 
ard’s brawl in which your unhappy father per- 
ished. The man who slew him escaped in the 
confusion that ‘followed his death. I doubt not 
that in such places they favor the escape of a 
murderer rather than be called to bear witness at 
his trial.” d 

*¢ And the letter, dear Madam—did that tell 
you much ?” 

‘*But little. "Iwas only a few lines of fare- 
well to the unhappy Amelia. It convinced me, 
however, that my cousin had left her with the 
intention of never returning. He bequeathed her 
and his child to my compassion. Whether he 
had indeed meditated self-slaughter, as his letter 
hinted, or whether he had intended to seek new 
fortunes abroad when death by an assassin’s 
hand overtook him, I know not. His ashes rest 
among the bones of paupers in St. Anne’s church- 
yard, Soho, in which parish is the tavern where 
he fell; and all that affection could do for his 
memory was to pift up a little tablet in the 
church, inscribed with his name and the date of 
his death.” 

** Affection for his memory has done more 
than shit, degr lddy ; it has cherished his orphan 
son.” aatiels 

“Thats bute poor atonement, Robert, from 
her whose pride helfed to destroy him.- “If I 
could have brought him back to life by the’ sacri- 
fice of my own I would have done it; but I 
could do nothing for him, though but two short 
years before one word of mine might have saved 
him. This is what makes the burden of our sins 
so heavy—there is no undoing them. Prideisa 
luxury that is apt to’cost us dear, cousin.” 

‘*Did you find a certificate of my mother's 
marriage among my father’s’ papers, Madam, 
which I presume you examined ?” 

‘*No, Robert. 
leather portmanteau crammed with papers, and 
poor ragged clothing, and tattered books.‘ The 
papers were for the most part rough proofs of 


pamphlets and odd pages of manuscript, so | 


scored ‘and blotted as to be almost: illegible. 
Scattered among these were a few tavern-bills 
and notes from boon companions, signed but 
with Christian names or initials, and all bespeak- 
ing.the wild ‘reckless life of him to whom they 
were addressed.” 

‘** And there was nothing more ?” 

“Nothing. Any more important papers your 
father had doubtless destroyed, not caring to 


leave the evidence of his former estate behind | 


him. As he had suppressed his real name, it 
was natural he should do away with all docu- 
ments revealing it.” 


| whom I can recommend you, and of whose kind 





I did indeed ransack an old 





‘¢T am sorry you can give me no record of my 
mother’s marriage,” I answered, sadly. 

Lady Barbara was silent, and I knew thereby 
that she doubted whether any religious ceremonial 
had ever sanctified the luckless union to which I 
owed my birth. 

I inquired presently where my mother was 
buried. 

“In the grave-yard of St. Bride’s Church, 
near which she died,” replied Lady Barbara. 
** Her father had been dead six months when I 
discovered the poor creature; and to have car- 
ried her remains to Pennington, where he had 
lived, would have been only to cause scandal. It 
was’ better that the poor soul should rest in the 
great city, where all private sorrows and do- 
mestic shipwrecks are engulfed and hidden be- 
neath the stormy public sea.” 

‘* All that you did was for the wisest, dear 
Madam,” I replied, kissing the beautiful white 
hand which was the bounteous giver of all my 
blessings. 

**And now, dear Robert, I want to act wise- 
ly in the planning your future,” my lady said, 
gently. ‘‘I can not give you a fortune, but I 
hope I may help you to make.one. I have con- 
cluded that with your learning the Bar would be 
your best profession ; and I would have you pro- 
ceed to London without delay and enter yourself 
at the Temple, where you can study at your ease 
under the direction of a respectable gentleman to 


ness I have no doubt. I shall give you a start- 
ing sum of two hundred pounds, and will give 
you as much every year until your profession 
shall afford you a comfortable livelihood, since I 
wish you to live like a gentleman, yet with strict 
economy. I will not weary you with the hack- 
neyed warnings against the perils of London life, 
but I will only bid you to remember the sad end 
of your father’s reckless career. If you will not 
take counsel from that awful lesson, you will be 
warned by nothing. But I hope much from your 
love of learning and the natural steadiness of 
your disposition.” 

How could I find words to acknowledge so 
much goodness! I knelt at my cousin’s feet and 
kissed the dear hands, which I bedewed this time 
with grateful tears, 

“Come, come, Robert, you take these things 
too seriously,” cried my lady, with affected gayety. 
‘* Let us talk of your journey. Foolish boy, Iam 
in haste to be rid of you! Shall you be ready to 
leave us in a week ?” 

“It is my duty to be ready whenever you 
please.” 

‘* Ah, Robert, do you think it pleases me to 
banish you? But Sir Marcus would have no 
mercy if you came between him and his ambi- 
tion. Yes, in a week, dear child; it will be best 
and wisest.” 





I was still kneeling at the generous creature’s 
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DJOMBA FATOUMA, QUEEN OF MOHILLA. 


feet. She laid her hand lightly upon my hair, 
and bent her stately head until her lips touched 
my forehead; and with a tender motherly kiss 
she dismissed me. 


DJOMBA FATOUMA, QUEEN OF 
MOHILLA. 


WE give herewith a striking illustration of 
the Queen of Mohilla, Djomba Fatouma, 
who is just now creating a great sensation in 
Paris, whither she has gone on a diplomatic mis- 
sion, to settle some differences which have arisen 
between her government and the commandant 
of a French frigate, who lately bombarded her 
island in retaliation for some slight affront. This 
African queen is in many respects a remarkable 
woman. She has four ministers, and a general, 
who commands an army of fifteen hundred men, 
equipped in the European fashion. This army 
she reviews herself, to the sound of guitars, fifes, 
and tambourines, She rules supreme in her isl- 
and, where she and her family are the only free 
persons, all the rest being slaves, including the 
four ministers and the general. ‘The whole isl- 
and belongs to Queen Fatouma, who is the dangh- 
ter of the Prince of Madagascar. She is thirty- 
one years old, and has been married twice, the 
first time, at fourteen, to an old Arab, a relative 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. She has three chil- 
dren, the eldest of which holds the reins of gov- 
ernment during his mother’s absence. 

Queen Fatouma is possessed of considerable 
personal beauty. Her features are regular, her 
hair thick, soft, and glossy, and her complexion 
very dark. She has received. a European educa- 
tion, and speaks French without accent. Her 
singular jewels, and the bright colors of her dress, 
in which red and yellow predominate, help to 
make her conspicuous: it is said that the fashion 
of the former dates back to the primitive ages of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, from which races she is 
supposed to have sprung. She clings to her 
crown with strange tenacity, wearing it every 
where—in the cars, at home, and at the opera. 
At Paris she resides at the Grand Hotel, where 
she is accompanied by her general, several ladies 
of honor, and a suite of domestics, chief among 
whom is the sacrificer, whose duty it is to kill all 
the animals served on Queen Fatouma’s table. 
She is the lion of the day at Paris; crowds flock 
together to see her as she passes, and Fatouma 
skirts, bonnets, and cravats are displayed in all 
the shop-windows. She has been received at 
Fontainebleau by the Emperor and Empress with 
great kindness—this graciousness being the sole 
atonement she is likely to gain for her affront. 
Mohilla, the domain of the Princess, is one of the 
Comoro Isles, situated in the Mozambique Chan- 
nel, and remarkable for its delightful climate and 
exquisite fruits and flowers. It is styled by trav- 
elers a natural orchard and flower-garden. 
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GEORGE SAND. 


BOUT six hours from ancient and sombre 
Chateauroux, the capital of the Indre de- 
partment, in the former Duchy of Berry, there 
lies, on a beautiful knoll, the charming Chateau 
Nohant. ‘The windows of this, chateaua—which 
is not a very old structure, and partly built in 
the rococo style—look brightly upon the excel- 
lent turnpike leading past a small and exceed- 
ingly neat-looking village, behind which extend 
the meadows, the park, and garden of the cha- 
teau. 

Here lives the greatest authoress of France, 
Madame Aurora Dudevant, better known as 
George Sand. Here she passed already the 
earliest years of her life; here her grandmother, 
Madame Dupin de Francueil, gave her the most 
singular education, teaching her horsemanship, 
swordsmanship, and marksmanship ; and during 
the numerous excursions which she made in those 
years through the neighboring country, young 
Aurora filled her imagination with the pictures 
of those chateaux, villages, and personages we 
meet with in so many of her works. Her grand- 
mother finally deemed it best to send the will- 
ful and impetuous young girl for several years to 
a convent, in order that, under the: influence of 
that monotonous life, her exuberant spirits might 
cool down. But nothing of the kind had yet 
taken place when she was called back to Nohant 
to bid a last farewell to her dying grandmother. 
Soon after—she was scarcely sixteen years of 
age—she was married to a Captain Dudevant, 
who was neither a marquis, nor even descended 
from a good family, but head over ears in debt, 
and enamored more of Aurora’s wealth and of 
her handsome chateau than of his young wife, 
who, it is true, was not: beautiful, but wonderful- 
ly accomplished and gifted, and possessed of a 
heart longing to be loved and appreciated. Lan- 
sac, in her novel ‘‘ Valentine,” is a striking por- 
trait of M. Dudevant, who pursued the same 
course as Lansac toward his unhappy wife. 
When his young wife spoke to him of the grief 
that filled her ardent heart, he scorned and de- 
rided her; when she wept and complained, he 
sought to amuse himself elsewhere; when she 
finally determined to separate from him, he raised 
no objections whatever, provided she should leave 
him in the undisturbed possession of her fortune 
and of Chateau Nohant. He allowed her twelve 
hundred francs a year, and upon this small sum 
Aurora Dudevant lived with her two children in 
a garret in Paris until, in 1832, she began to 
earn money and fame by entering the path of 
literature. 

Poverty made her an author, like so many 
others who subsequently obtained great celebrity. 
At the outset of her literary career she wrote for 
the Paris Figaro. Henri de Latouche, then ed- 
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GEORGE SAND. 


itor of that influential journal, a gifted poet and 
especially renowned and revered as the kind- 
hearted mentor of so many struggling young au- 
thors, introduced the poor deserted wife of twen- 
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ty-seven to the literary public. He discerned at 
once her latent talent, and told her not to lose 
heart. when all her earliest articles proved to be 
below mediocrity. 
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It was not until Jules Sandeau assisted her in 
her literary labors that Aurora Dudevant acquired 
the necessary routine. Sandeau was her fiiend, 
not to say her lover; he, accompanied per every 
where; he took the utmost pains to promote her 
interests, and he lent her his able pen to impart 
more polish and fluency to her literary etforts. 
She confessed afterward that she did not love 
him, but esteemed him as a friend; however, 
she treated him somewhat ungratefully, for she 
separated from him as soon as she had reached 
the top of the ladder of fame, which he had 
helped her to climb. Be this as it may, it was 
together with Jules Sandeau that she wrote the 
novel ‘‘ Rose and Blanche,” which was published 
in 1832, and for which the two authors obtained 
from the publisher, not without a great deal of 
trouble, the wonderful remuneration of one hun- 
dred francs. ‘The author's name, as stated on 
the title-page, was ‘‘ George Sand,” which Ma- 
dame Dudevant henceforth adopted as her nom 
de plume, and on which she was not long in 
shedling a lustre completely eclipsing its fa- 
ther, Jules Sandeau. 

**Rose and Blanche” had but a small sale, 
and met with a rather discouraging reception at 
the hands of the critics ; but kind-hearted M. de 
Latouche urged her not to despair, but to try again 
and again. George Sand then wrote the novel 
‘¢ Indiana,” which appeared first in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for 1832, and *‘ Indiana” ren- 
dered George Sand famous. 

The extraordinary sensation which this work 
created in literary and social circles was enhanced 
by the lawsuit which she had commenced against 
her husband. This lawsuit had socially almost 
the same importance as the famous suit brought 
by Baron Beaumarchais against Goetzman, the 
parliamentary counselor, had had _ politically. 
Behind Beaumarchais, as well as behind Ma- 
dame Dudevant, stood a great principle. We 
must bear in mind that at the time when this 
gifted and unhappy wife demanded of her un- 
worthy husband the restoration of her fortune, 
of which he had robbed her, society, literature, 
and especially the female world, both in France 
and Germany, were full of the teachings of Saint 
Simonism, and the ideas of emancipating society, 
and above all, reforming the relations between 
man and wife. Le Pére Enfantin still haunt- 
ed the minds of a great many, Saint Simonism 
preached its theories, woman and her position 
became subjects of profound philosophical in- 
vestigation, emancipation clubs were formed— 
“Young Germany,” Gutzkow’s ** Wally,” Mundt’s 
** Madonna,” the writings of Wienberg, Laube, 
and Kiihne advocated the same principles, and 
frightened even the sleepy German Diet. And 
now there arose a woman, an authoress, who 
carried all these theories into effect, and boldly 
struggled for the rights of her sex against the 
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pretended ee pirase f of the ““Lords of Creation.” |. based on facts and on her own experience, and | browsed on leaves of the coffee-plant, and be- } 


George “and gained her lawsuit, and the excite- 
ment vf society subsided. ‘The courts granted 
her a decree of ual separation from M. 
Dudevant, her fortune and chitean were restored 
to her, and now she was generous enough to 
grant, in her turn, a considerable pension to her 
former husband. 

Thus she went back as chételaine to Nohant. 
She had left it as a fugitive wife; she returned 
to it triumphant, and as a celebrated authoress 
whose novels filled all Europe with astonishment 
and admiration, and rendered her even during 
her lifetime, and young as she still was, a veri- 
table ae George Sand! ‘That name had be- 
come the designation of an audacious woman, 
rebelling against the laws of society, defying the 
dictates of conventional morality, and represent- 
ing the incarnation of female emancipation. 
Great Heavens, what stories were told about her! 
She rode on horseback, she fenced with broad- 
swords, she practiced at pistol-galleries like a 
young lieutenant of the line. She had prome- 

in male attire on the Boulevards of Paris, 

blowing the blue smoke of her cigarette 
intO the faces of shocked young ladies, loafing on 
the corners arm in arm with young Bohemians, 
brandishing her riding-whip, laughing as loudly 
and defiantly as a captain of dragoons ; in short, 
horribly eccentric in every respect—a sort of fe- 
male monster! 

Hundreds of anecdotes were related to charac- 
terize her singularities, and to illustrate the fan- 
tastic turn of her genius. Mice were converted 
into elephants, and slander, falsehood, and the 
proneness of men to make what is singular look 
even more singular, finally created a George 
Sand that did not exist at‘ all, but was a mere 
myth. Paris, gossiping, scandal-loving Paris, 
was t)\e hot-bed of all the strange rumors circu- 
lating, in regard to her, and abroad people re- 
peated and even magnified these ridiculous sto- 
ries. 

The pamphleteers and fewilletonistes never 
tired of relating fresh traits, mostly fictitious or 
grossly exaggerated, about her, and a great many 
people looked upon her as an audacious virago, 
mocking and defying public opinion. Indiscreet 
curiosity constantly dogged her steps. No means 
were left untried by silly Paul Prys to gain ac- 
cess to her, even though it were but for a mo- 
ment, All sorts of disguises were resorted to 
for that purpose; nay, one exceedingly inquisi- 
tive individual donned the sooty garb of a chim- 
ney-sweep in order to penetrate into her house. 
As the chdtelaine of Nohant was not disposed to 
exhibit herself, like another Miss Pastrana, to all 
., eccentric Englishmen, literary tourists, and im- 
pertinent intruders generally, she kept within 
the circle of a few intimate acquaintances, and it 
was not very easy to gain access to her without 
excellent recommendations. When the imper- 
tinence of these intruders became almost intoler- 
able the authoress not unfrequently resented it 
by mystifying them in a very ludicrous manner. 
‘hus a lawyer, who insisted on forming the ac- 
quaintance of George Sand, was solemnly intro- 
duced to her, femme de chambre, while Madame 
iudevant and her daughter, concealed in an al- 
cove, laughingly witnessed the amusing specta- 

le. The lawyer spoke a few days afterward in 
ierms of ecstatic admiration of the wonderfully 
interesting interview he had with the celebrated 
authoress, and came near being challenged to 
mortal combat for remarking in a tone of sincere 
regret that George Sand had already lost her 
teeth. On another occasion her son Maurice 
donned his mother’s dress, and then walked past 
a number of English tourists who were lying in 
wait for the lady of Nohant on the terrace of a 
reighboring inn. 

The original of the fanciful portraits which 
have been drawn of George Sand differs very 
widely from them; nay, it is by far less interest- 
ing than they would indicate. When_I visited 
her I had really thought that she was a sort of 
Amazon, and that she rather delighted in show- 
ing her eccentricities. How greatly was I sur- 
prised to see before me a lady looking like a 
good, simple bourgeoise and housewife! Ev- 
ery thing about her was natural, unaffected, and 
in good taste. She was plying her needle very 
busily, even during the animated conversation in 
which six or seven persons participated, and told 
us with charming frankness that she, and her 
daughter always got up the costumes for their 
little amateur theatre in the chdteau, which, she 
said, added considerably to the pleasure which 
those theatricals afforded her. It is one of the 
favorite pastimes of George Sand to perform in 
conjunction with some of the peasants of the lit- 
tle village, which belongs to her, such of her 
plays as have met with a cool reception at the 
hands of the Parisians. Besides, all her new 
plays are performed on this stage. She. tests 
them in this manner, and does not. permit any 
Parisian theatre to play them until they have 
been tried at Nohant. 

So the impression she made upon me was that 
of a very sensible lady—a model of propriety and 
common-sense. On another occasion a visitor 
found her cutting a dress pattern, and when he 
looked at her in amazement, she burst into laugh- 
ter and exclaimed: ‘* Oui, c'est moi, cela vous 
étonne?” Nay, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe she is a better housewife than a 
great many women who have no other vocation 
than that. Not only does she sew, embroider, 
and knit; she also attends to the kitchen, makes 
delicious sweetmeats, and the coffee which she 
prepares has often thrown Alexandre Dumas, 
that prince of gourmets, into an ecstasy of de- 
light. That she is an excellent chdtelaine may 
be ascertained by a chat with any of her villagers. 
All of them love and revere her as a mother, and 
she is lavish in her charities to the poor. Agri- 
culture and horticulture are carried to a high 
state of perfection on her estate ; and the numer- 
ous allusions in her works to such subjects are 








not, as has been generally supposed, merely 


drawn from her wonderful imagination. [eg- 


gars and want do not exist in the neighborhood 
of Nohant; and there is not a villager, not an | 
humble servant, but whose name she knows, and 
whom she treats as a member of her family. : Not 
a wedding is celebrated in the neighborhood un- 
til she has returned from Paris to the ¢hdteau ; 
and when she is at Nohant she is present at ev- 








very plain manner, does hot add to the intellect- 
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expression as her nose, and her. lips and chin 


seem to point to a rather. sensyal.n 
her fine, smooth, and expansive: 

mounting her round face,-sl 
may bring forth mighty.thoughts, b 
her countenance may look sae b 

eyes, too, seem to grow more,and more rem, 
able the ‘longer. on look at them: they are.so 
shapely, so so grave;, there is trembling 
in them a melancholy. which, must have. risen 
from the depths of her heart... eh pegtiy 
more distinctly we feel that we have to deal with 


pour forth words of wondrons beauty, The fire of 
her thoughts then dishosand rie in her eyes, 
the housewife, as it were, van’ shee en-au view, 
rge Sand. 





character, and grace is now enthroned on it in- 
stead of simple, unaffected kind-heartedness— 
genius, bright, radiant genius, instead of dull 
prosiness—the various lineaments are blended in 
a harmonious whole, and an expression of mild 
dignity and gravity beams from her countenance. 
George Sand dislikes talking about herself, 

and even about literature. In her whole de- 
meanor there is not a trace of the pains which 
so many French authoresses take. to say sharp 
and witty things on all occasions. Sand, 
who, in her novels, ig the most sensitive and, with- 
al, the most,revolutionary, fiery, and defiant au- 
thoress, is in"Soci#l intercourse perfectly. dispas- 
sionate, conciliatory, and amiable. Her conver- 
sation, so far from being pretentious, is always 
modest and almost timid, although she can 
very eloquent. Contradiction never exasperates 
her, and when it becomes too imperious, she re- 

eats her ete argument in kind and calm, 

ut somewhat peremptory language. She knows 
not only how to write and speak well, but also 
how to listen and keep silence. She dislikes 
debating and expatiating at great length on any 
subject, but. pronounces in a few words in favor 
of an opinion, or as briefly declares her dissent. 

Madame, Dudevant, and George Sand, in ef- 

fect, ave widely different characters, both in their 
principles and feelings. Madame Dudevant is a 
model mother and housewife. George Sund is a 
demoniacal nature that has thrown a blazing 
torch into society. 





ORIGIN OF THE TEA-PLANT. 
Chinese tell the following curious legend 
concerning the origin of the tea-plant : 

Darma, a very religious prince, son of Kasin- 
wo, an Indian king, and the twenty-eighth de- 
scendant of Tiaka, a negro monarch (1023 B.c.), 
landed in China in the year 510. Probably a 
Brahmin or a Buddhist of. great austerity, he 
employed all his care to diffuse a sense of relig- 
ion, and for this purpose denied himself rest, 
sleep, and relaxation. He lived in the open 
air, and devoted himself day and night to prayer 
and contemplation of the nature and beneficence 
of God, aiming at eventual Reageption into the 
Divine Essence when purified by long prayer, 
fast, and vigil. Flesh is flesh, however. After 
several years, worn out by want of food and 
sleep, Darma the great and good inyoluntarily 
closed his eyes, and after that slept soundly, 
reckless of any thing but rest. Before dawn he 
awoke, full of sorrow and despair at having thus 
broken his vow, snatched up a knife and cut off 
both his offending eyelids. When it grew light 
he discovered that two beautiful shrubs had 
grown from them, and eating some of the leaves, 
he was presently filled with new joy, courage, 
and strength to pursue his holy meditations. 
The new plant was the tea-plant, and Darma 
recommended the use of it to his disciples and 
followers.. Kempfer gives a portrait of this 
Chinese and Japanese saint, at whose feet there 
is always a reed to indicate that he had traversed 
seas and rivers, and had come from afar. 

The legend seems to prove that from the earli- 
est times tea was known among students and 
austere people as a dispeller of drowsiness. Its 
first use was no doubt accidental, as was that of 
coffee, the virtues of which, the Arab legend 
says, were discovered by some goats who had 





came unusually lively after their meal. It is a 
singular fact, too, that Jesuit writers who visited 
China in the reign of James I. expressly state 
that they used the herb tea common among the 
Chinese, and found that it kept their eyes open 
and lessened the fatigue of writing sermons and 
hearing,absolutions that lasted late into the night. 
No doubé,the figure of Darma and his reed could 
be-found on old China. 





MORNING DREAMS. 
See Illustration on page 701. 
ALL the rosy chamber 
Noontide glory dyes; 
ike an infant sleeping 
Ba aay lady lies, 
SOP eNtes, 


amidnight slumbers 









af i eye lids close ; 
iA But the dreamful morning 
ee S| 





But how, sweet. the waiting 
aor one we wait! 
- So eee’ Gy * 


They ‘embrace again: 
Ah, the happy: meeting 
Ah, the parting pain! 
But. she clasps his letter, 
Clasps it to her heart; 
Wherefore, then, this: anguish, 
Why this waking start ?, 
From her breast its treasure 
Some one snatching takes: 
‘¢ Ah, my stolen letter !”j 
Moaning, she awakes. 


Cao 


** Chocolate, my lady?” 
Betty softly cries. 

‘*My letter!” ‘‘ Here, my lady, 
On the ground it lies.” 


Fallen from her fingers, 
On the ground it gleams; 
So end my lady’s troubles 
And her morning dreams. 





THE TROOPERS STORY. 
See Illustration on page 701. 
Do I plead guilty to it? yea, I do; 
For I have never lied, and shall not now; 
But give mea dog’s leave to. say a word 
Touching what happened, and the why and how. 


The night-guard. went their rounds that night at one; 
My post was in the lower dungeon range, 

Down level with the moat, all slime and ooze, 
And damp: but there, ’tis fit we change and change, 


We sentinels. Besides, *twas in a. sort 
The place of honor, or of trust, we'll say ; 
For in the cell there with the mortised door 
The young boy-lord, guilty of treason, lay. 
Well, with my partisan I’d tramped an hour 
Down in the dark there—just a lantern hung 
By the wet wall—when close at hand I heard 
My own name spoken by a woman’s tongue. 


My hair was like to lift my-morion up, 
For the keep’s haunted; but.I turned, to see 
A woman like a ghost—white face, all white, 
Ready to drop, and not a yard from me. 


How she had come there God in heaven:knows. 
However, long before my. tongue I’d found, 

She tore out of her hair the white pearls, big 
As pigeons’ eggs, and then dropt to the ground. 


“ One word:!” she said, “‘only..one. word :with him ; 
He dies to-morrow! See, my pearls. I:give, 

My bracelets too”—she slipt them from her arms— 
“One word, and I will bless you while I live! 


“ Your face is stern. Oh, but. one..word, one word !”” 
With my. big-hand I set her on, her feet ; 

But she clung to me, would. not be t off, 
Still pleading in a bird’s voice, ft sweet. 


‘Only one word with him !” that was her plea; 
One. word; he would be dead at break of day! 
She wept till all her pretty faceswas wet, 
And my heart melted: yea, she had her way. 


Theyjispoke together. Did I hear? Not I; 

Best ask me if I took her bribes. Well, there, 
You ‘know the rest—know how yon Judas-spy, 

Yon starveling cur, crawled down the winding-stair ; 


And how he caught the bird fast in the cage, 4 
And made report of me with eager breath 

‘For breach of duty. Right; it was a breach, 
And that means, in our soldier-fashion, death ! 


Well, I can face it: I’m no craven hound 
Like yonder Judas-spy. Nay, had I leave 
To slit his weasand for him, as I’d slice 
An onion, I’d meet death and never grieve. 





KING GEORGE'S CHERRY-TRER. 


REMARKABLE cherry-tree is found in 

the gardens at Windsor, which was plan: 
ed there by George I., the head of the reigning 
dynasty, who mounted the throne of England.in 
1714. The monarch grafted.this cherry-tree 
with his own hands about 1725. He was ex- 
travagantly fond of fruits, and died of a fit of 

indigestion, by eating melons, in 1727. 
This cherry-tree is almost entirely hollow, but 
its branches. still bear.yeryJarge and excellent 
cherries, which are served-only on Queen Victo- 
ria’s table. The Queen, however, often sends a 
few of the Windsor cherries to those whom she 








designs to show especial favor. Lord Palmers- 
ton often received them from her. 

George 1V., who, like his ancestor, was par- 
ticularly fond of cherries, set a standing guard 
of several men around the Windsor cherry-tree 
to keep off the urchins of the neighborhood, and 
the fruit wall which supported it was guarded 
from the passers by a special sentry, who was 
relieved only at night. These minute precau- 
tions are no longer observed, though the vener- 
able tree still continues to be guarded with the 
greatest care. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquirer.—Nothing can be more poetical, as you 
say, than the definition: ‘Gratitude is the memory 
of the heart.” You are wrong, however, in supposing 
that La Rochefoucauld is the author of it. It has not 
the least resemblance to his cynical aphorisms, Its 
origin is generally attributed to a deafand dumb pupil 
of the celebrated Sicard.- His scholars having been 
requested, on the occasion of a public exhibition, to 
define gratitude, one of them wrote on the black- 
board: ‘* La reconnaissance est la mémoire du coeur.” 
As there is nothing new under the sun, it will not sur- 
prise you to learn that Cicero had, in entitling grati- 
tude animus memor, anticipated Monsieur Sicard’s 
deaf and dumb pupil. 

- Mrs. C. 8. B.—We are sorry that we are not able to 
tell you of a method for concealing crimping-pins. 
They are unbecoming, and no lady should venture 
out of her chamber when her hair is on pins. Small 
tongs or shears are used to crépé the hair. These are 
convenient when it is desirable to dress the hair at 
short notice, or in the afternoon when the moisture 
on the forehead has destroyed the crimps obtained by 
wearing pins all the night before. They are sold at 
from $1 50 to $2. We do not recommend them for 
constant use, as they make the hair very brittle, aside 
from the danger of scorching it. Make a Marie An- 
toinette fichu to your piqué suit, trimmed with nar- 
row cord fringe, with wide braid or cluny edging and 
medallions. If your figure is not slender enough for 
a fichu, make a gored sacque that may be worn either 
with a belt or without. To purl is to knit backward. 
Net stitch is not used in crochet. It is very difficult to 
remove coffee stains from silk; grease may sometimes 
be taken out by grease-balls, a species of soap-stone, 
or benzine; but much depends on the color. 

Exise.—A prés nous le déluge— After us the deluge,” 
was not first said by Louis XV. but by Madame de 
Pompadour. It was caught up, however, by the king 
and became a favorite saying of the monarch, who 
seemed, amidst all his frivolity and debauchery, to have 
a sombre anticipation of the coming revolution. 

Mary D. Burxe.—In dry stamping a perforated pa- 
per pattern is laid over the stuff to be marked, over 
which a blue powder is rubbed with a pouncet, thus 
making the impression desired. 

A Constant: Reaper.—The braids of which you 
speak can be obtained from any of the parties named 
at the end of the New York Fashion article. They 
are easily kept in order. 

Historkrovs.—Tar-water, though not such a cure-all 
as the good bishop of Berkeley would have us believe, 


is, notwithstanding, a useful remedy, which is not in-. 


frequently prescribed by the French physicians. With 
Berkeley's faith in tar he gave it not only in all human 
diseases but. administered it to his plants and trees. 
“In his garden was a winditig walk, nearly a quarter 
ofa mile in length, inclosed for a considerable part of 
the distance by a myrtle hedge, six feet high, planted 
by Berkeley himself, each plant having a large ball of 
tar at the root,” 

R. O.—The meaning of Pascal’s remark: “If the 
nose of Cleopatra had been shorter Antony might 
have kept the world,” is obviously that if the Egyptian 
queen had been less beautiful the Roman conqueror 
"o not have been seduced from the path of glory. 

‘* Where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise.” 
These words are Gray's, but were suggested, probably, 
by the following lines of Prior: 
“From ce our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wise.” 

Mrs. M. N.—The best remedy for mosquito bites 
and all insect stings is hartshorn and water. 

B. Y.—The chignon or ‘‘ waterfall” is decidedly bad 
for the hair, as the heat and pressure of the foreign 
substances of which it is composed are sure to pro- 
duce baldness. It has the same effect as constantly 
wearing, indoors and out, a cap or any covering on 
the head, which if, as is well known, very hurtful to 
the most vigorous growth of hair. 

Gustave.—You should answer all invitations, espe- 
cially dinner ones, whether R. 8. V. P., Repondez s'il 
vous plait, is written on the card or not. 

Maset.—You will find the principal part of your 
question answered in Bazar No. 41 in a reply to an- 
other correspondent. The bran and oat-meal baths 
may be continued. 

Mrs. Herren S.—Trim jour dress with tassel or cord 
fringe about three inches wide, with a heading of two 
parroy folds of silk or satin with piping in the centre. 

f you do not want an outside garment make a tight- 
fitting basque, but we advise a plain waist instead, 
with a fichu or a scarf-shaped mantle looped’ in the 
back with rosettes. You are safe, we think, in goring 
the front and side widths of your skirt,. Our best 
modistes. continue to gore all but the back widths. 
Thereis always a risk in making up handsome mate- 
rials in an intermediate season. ; 

H. B. L.—Standing collars are still adhered to by 
ladies with long necks becanse they are ming, 
but the, Oxford collars are most stylish. Lace’ €ollars 
of the Oxford and Cardinal shapes are made for after- 
noon and evening wear. Linen is only suifable for 
morning toilettes. It is not a fixed custom for a bride 
to furnish the household linen. The bridal trousseau 
is usually marked with her maiden name. It is never 
good. taste for a lady to make a display of jewelry, but 
a watch and chain are articles of necessity, worn more 
for use than ornament, and scareely to.be considered 
jewelry. Hence it is not considered objectionable to 
wear them on the outside of a street dress. 

Epa.—Braid your hair and wind it about the crown 
of your head. ; Young girls do wear bows at the throat. 
A knot of ribbon with fringed ends is considered more 
distingué,.. Half.a yard of ribbon is required to make 
it... Lemon juice used night and morning will remove 
tan. ; 


A 8u re is no new-style for engage- 
ment rings. A solitaire diamond ora large pearl with 
but little gold in the setting is most generally pre- 
ferred. Every thing depends on the taste and purse 
of the donor... < . 

M. C.—-Green and white-are the most fashionable 
colors for--evening. dresses-at present. Pale buff, 
French gray, and-white for-street:and house. Skirts 
are front .and.at.the sides, and are. quite 
full in the back, being frequently looped up in paniers. 
The wide Spanish flounce is more fashionable than 
three narrow ones. Cambric and grenadine are se 
lected for neck-ties for gentlemen. 


? 
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Ovr readers will notice the advertisement in our 
columns to-day of Larorte’s Paris Kip Groves, and 
will, no doubt, recall the name of Laporre, whore pe- 
culiar signature they have seen in the beautifully-cut 
and elastic kid gloves brought home by many a re- 
turning tourist from London. : 

The introduction of these admirable and widely- 
known gloves into the United States deserves more 4 
than a passing notice. Larorrz’s Kid Gloves haye 
been in use for nearly a quarter of a century by the 
Queen and Royal Family of England, and al 7 
many of the most noble and distinguished me les 
that and other countries. It is noted for its ene 
shape, giving to the hand that graceful outline so 
rarely seen in ordinary gloves, heightening the effect 
of a handsome hand, and concealing in a measure any 
natural defect in those that are otherwise. 

Onr enterprising merchants will not be slow in avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages which have already 
been derived by European dealers in this glove. One 
house in London (the well-known firm of J. & R. 
Mortey) sell annually 30,000 dozen of Laporte’ 
Gloves.—Times. 








Cory1na heberg Tr: | 


the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


25 GS Ee ey 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 


Tan on the Face, use Perry’s ** Motu anp Frero- 
xiE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


FOR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use aS Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


IANO-FORTE MUSIC BOOKS—FIFTY 
CENTS EACH. BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CAB- 
INET—the cheapest Library of modern Music in the 
world. Brinley Richards’ and Osborne’s 12 Fantasias ; 
Ascher’s 9 Original Pieces; Leybach’s 6 Fantasias ; 
Schumann’s 22 Short Pieces; Schumann’s Album, con- 
taining 43 Characteristic Pieces; Schubert’s 10 Im- 
promptus and Momens Musicales; Mendelssohn’s 8 
Capriccios and Rondos; Stephen Heller’s 12 Short 
Pieces; Stephen Heller’s Promenades d’un Solitaire, 
complete; Beyer’s 12 National Anthems; Verdi's 25 
Gems; 10 Nocturnes and Mazurkas ; 12 Drawing-room 
Pieces; 10 Drawing-room Pieces ; Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Music, complete. Each book 
price 50 cents. To be had of all Music or Book deal- 
ers, or mailed direct. Catalogues of Cheap Musical 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 


APORTE’S PARIS KID GLOVES. 


No. 15 Rox Preere Lever, Parts, July 1, 1868. 
Messrs, FISK, CLARK, & FLAGG, New York: 

GENTLEMEN,—It has occurred to me thatin introduc- 
ing my Gloves for sale in your market, a few facts in 
support of my claims upon the consideration of your 
customers would be very opportune at this time. 

Upon the introduction of a Glove into a forei 
market, it requires a certain number of years of trial 
to establish its reputation. This has been the case 
with most Gloves heretofore offered for sale in Amer- 
ica, as the public had no other means of judging of . 
their merits. R 

Desiring that my fabrication should be placed in its 
proper position before your people, as a first-class 
Glove, without undergoing the usual tedious process 
of cautious trial to which all new makes have to sub- 
mit which (unlike my own) have not an established 
reputation, I feel fully confident they will at once, 
upon their own merits, obtain that high position in 
the estimation of the American public to which they 
have attained in England. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts, I deem it 
advisable to forward you a list of distinguished person- 
ages in England who, among many others, have worn 
my Gloves for several years, and whose special meas- 
ures for a supply of the same are now in my possession, 
having been forwarded me through my London agents. 

Iam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

LAPORTE. 
Personages above alluded to who are supplied with the 

“LAPORTE KID GLOVE,” made from their special 
measures forwarded to Monsieur Laporte: 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 

THE PRINCESS ROYAL OF PRUSSIA. 

LADY PALMERSTON. 

COUNTESS OF STAMFORD. 

BARONESS DE SAMUEL. 

LADY BOUGHEY. 

LADY CURRY. 

HON. MRS. STOURTON. 

HON. MRS. CULPEPPER. 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE. 

THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH. 

THE EARL OF LISTOWELL. 

THE EARL OF DALKEITH. 











Publications free. 





VISCOUNT NEWARK. 

VISCOUNT EVERSLEY. 

SIR CHAS. STEPHENSON. 

LORD BURGERSH. 

BARON DE GLUCKY. 

THE HON, A. H. VERNON. 

THE HON. MAJOR SOMERSET CALTHORPE. 
THORPE, M.P. 


. J. M. AJ 
THE HON. HARRY TEMPLE. 
THE HON. A. W. GREVILLE. 
THE HON. W. W. VERNON. 
THE HON. H. J. ADEANE, ESQ., M.P. 
SIR ARTHUR ASHTON. 
SIR THOMAS WHICHCOTE, BART. 
SIR ARTHUR LAMB, BART. 
COUNT CORTI. ; 

It is needless to add that the above list comprises 
some of the most noble and distinguished families, 
who, for many years, have patronized Mons. Laporte’s 
establishment. 

The undersigned are American agents for these cele- 
brated Gloves, and have now in store a full stock of 
New Styles and Colors for the Fall Trade. 

. FISK, CLARK, & FLAGG, 
o. 58 Wurre Street, New York. 


po THE LADIES. 


ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR, 
a handsome box of 
LORING’'S INITIAL NOTE PAPER 
will be sent to you free of postage. All his i 
the best bein, # uy it. Address — ee 
ORING, Srarioner, 
319 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HOLLoway’s OINTMENT. — The effect 
of this peerless salve is truly wonderful: cases 
of scald head, sores, and scorbutic eruptions, that had 
defied every other means, yield in a few days to its 
Cleansing and healing powers. ‘ 














ft, BARGSITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT'S LION COFFEE. 


_BSE’ B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, on READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New ! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and stains of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLean and wuiTE. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT'’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not om it for you, send your 
Orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 

{For full particulars, see Tltustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, Juiy 18.) 


IARRHEA, CHOLERA MORBUS, DYS- 
ENTERY, &c. Immediate cure. HrGeman’s, 
formerly Vetrrav’s Diarrgea Remepy, proved b 
over 20 years’ experience the best remedy in use. 
Single dose is usually sufficient. Sold by Druggists 
nerally. Prepared only by Hrgeman & Co., Chem- 
sts and Druggists, New York. 


HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 
for the Wuerier & Witson Sewina Macmtne, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. Sent on receipt of the price, 
or C.0.D 

















S OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 


BEAUTIFIES 
° AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


Sold all around the World. 





THE MOONSTONE, 


A NOVEL. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ Armadale,” “‘Woman in White,” “No 
Name,” “ Antonina,” ‘* Queen of Hearts,” etc. 


With many Illustrations, 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


Poustisury sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 


ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious preparations, For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Sramp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 


RYv=2* THING FOR SCHOOLS. 














Just Published, a New Illustrated Catalogue of School 
Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, School 
Books, and other Articles for every School. 

This Catalogue will be sent rrrr on application. 

All are invited to examine the largest variety of School 


Merchandise in the United States. Special induce- 
meuts to Schools. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


HARPER'S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE. 





HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pembroke Ferriner. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. a 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italfan, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemsroxe Fetriper, Author of 
**Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





PuntisnEep by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harrer & Brotuers will send the above works by 





mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 











ESTABLISHED if (2: 


THE GREAT 
ae etCAs TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
' WHE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 
eed (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
r Ib. 


Eneutso Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

oe (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 

r tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Uncororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunrowDer (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Grotnd Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


_, Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 
Frencu BrReakrast AND Dinner Correr, 

which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per tb. 

GReEEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” ° 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as: we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, b; clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as they are 


Bogus or Imtrations. 


We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


; a Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York Citpy, 


WyAntzp — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, ts tae male and female, to iniru- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine wiil 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine-manufactured. 


EAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
S37" RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 9 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 
ach. 5B0c. pe Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. S. G. WELLING, 571 B’dway. 


PoOTuEE & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 














FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


il ial ciel NEW SKIRTS. 








Unlike any thing yet offered. 


THE ZEPHYRINA EMPRESS (Promenade), 
WINGED ZEPHYR (Trail), 
and WINGED LACE. 
All with “ Patent Open Fronts,” are unequaled for 
Safety and Convenience.. 
The front is cut away in such a manner that it is im- 
possible for the feet to get caught. 





The TWIN SPRING is an exceedingly light, elastic 
skirt, with broad hoops—something that 
has long been desired. 


All these new styles need only to be seen to be ad- 
mired and adopted. Made only by 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., Sole Patentees, 
891 Broadway, New York. 





BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES; 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 

A large variety of Fancy Goods. 

Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


N EASY WAY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 
MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased: or for sale at bargains for cash. LIllus- 
trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores, Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


PRABreR & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


& 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Ausertr Barnes, Author of ‘‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 

umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


II. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 











Til. 

COMER'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comer’s 
Commercial College, Boston. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Iv. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witttam Suitn, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
b,.. Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


Vv. 

NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Alony 
Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 

WE 

MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Mack. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. Au- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VII. 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” “ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
a_ Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


VIil. 

HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Artuur Herpes. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


TX. 
BELLOWS'’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Beitows. Vol. 1. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


x. 

LOOMITS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Extas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00. 

xI. 

KRUMMACHER’'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperick WiitiaM Krommacuer, D.D., Author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. = 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuirr, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. 





Crown 8yo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Tre NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE MOONSTONE. A Novel. By Wixte Cotirss, 
Author of ‘“* Armadale,” ‘The Woman in White,” 
** No Name,” “ Antonina,” “ Queen of Hearts,” &c., 


&c. With many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Paper, $1 50. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
von, Author of ‘‘ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” ‘* Aurora 
Floyd,” ‘‘Eleanor's Victory,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s 











Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wititam 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Fant, Author of ‘{All 
in the Dark,” ‘Guy Deverell,” “‘ Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” ‘Carry’s 
Confession.” ‘*No Man's Friend,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 
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FACETIZ. 
Tue Queen or Tennors. 
—‘ Are you alarmed at the 
the King of 


= 
So 


“no. idea bin ay Fn AD: 
thirty years 
of Terr 


d.” 
—— 


An incorrigible idler be- 
ing taken to task for his 
laziness, replied, “I tell 
you, gentlemen, you are 
mistaken. I have not a 
lazy bone in my body; but 
the fact is, J was born tired.” 

a oe 

Crossing the ocean with 
Mr. H——, his readiness at 
repartee attracted the no- 
tice of all on board, and 
a wager was laid that he 
could not be caught nap- 
ping, but would give not 
only a prompt, but witty 
reply. Next morning Mr. 
H—— was observed lovok- 
ing through the telescope, 
the atmosphere being dam 
and cold. The interest 

arty, determived to win, 

uched Mr. H-—'s arm, 
and asked, *‘ What ship is 
that?” ‘Don't know; but 
I —— it’s a Peruvian bark, 
for I'm in a perfect chill.” 
There was a Champagne 
er. 
— oe 

How tury Dirrrr.—Jones 
has discovered the respect- 
ive nature of a distinction 
and a difference, He says 
that ‘“‘a little difference” 
frequently makes many en- 
emies, while ‘‘a little dis- 
tinction” attracts hosts of 
friends to the one on whom 
it is conferred. 

cunietilineunanis 

Tur Latest Fasutons.— 
As a lady of fashion now 
spends so much time and 
labor on her dress, it — 
be very fairly designate 
her ‘toilette !” , 

————_—~———_— 

Mrs, Partington wants to 
know, if it were not intend- 
ed that women should drive 
their husbands, why they 
are put through the bridal 
ceremony. 

—_—— > 

OBsECTIONABLE FEMALES 
—Miss Ann Thropy, Big 
Amy, Polly Gamy, Char- 
—y <a at en, ae 

D. a Lady, Sophy 
Sry, Una Vaslin Bet Hay. 
er, Vic Timise, Fan Taati- 
cal, etc. 





Bzst.—The best thing to 
give your enemy is forgive- 
ness; to your opponent, 
tolerance; toa friend, your 
heart; to your child, a good 
example; to a father, def- 
erence; to your mother, 
conduct that will make her 
proud of you; to yourself, 
respect ; to all men, charity. 

eden pricincens 

Compassion WasteEp. — 
Two young ladies were ex- 
amining a statuette of An- 
dromeda, labeled, ‘‘execu- 
ted in Terra Cotta.” “ Ex. 
ecuted in Terra Cotta,” says 
one; ‘* where is that?” “T 
am sure I don't know,” re- 
turned the other; “but I 
pity the poor girl, wherever 

¢ was." 


> 


A friend remarked the 
other “~ that there was 
a storm brewing. ‘What 
kind of a storm do you 
think it will be?” “Well, 
I think a ‘ail storm.” 

<cienmacianietinins 

Wanter—aA fresh cover- 
Fay the bells that have 

aled. 


—_>_—_ 


val Buy Bulwer’s last 
work?” said a sharp news- 
boy, the other day, to a gen- 
tleman on the ferry-boat, 

“No,” .said the man; 
“T’m Bulwer himself.” 

* Well, buy the ‘Women 
of England,’ Sir; you're not 
Mrs, Ellis, are you?" 

—_—_—_——— 


A young candidate forthe 
le 


legal profession was asked 
what he would do first when 
employed to bring an ac- 
tion. ‘Ask for money on 
account,” was the prompt 
reply. He passed, 
ccnsinssialiaiacdiccaibe 
Goop MEN T0 ATTEND Avo- 
tTLons—Men whose faces are 
forbidding. 
aiateiiibiasaaie 
One BAD THING ABOUT 
Go_p—Not having it. 
——_—_—~>—_—_——_ 
Aschool-girl went through 
her calisthenic exercises at 
home for the amusement of 
the children. A youthful 
visitor, with interest and 
pity on his countenance, 
asked her brother ‘if that 
yal had fits?” “No,” re- 
plied the lad, contemptu- 
ously, ‘‘ that’s gymnastics." 
‘Oh, “tis, hey?” said ver- 
dant; “how long has she 
had ‘em ?"” 
a ee 
Our nearest oF Krn— 
Mosquitoes. They are our 
blood relations, 
eqihaasiiiceaiea 
“Sambo, did you ever see 
the Catskill Mountains?" 
“No, Clem; but I've seen 
the cats kill mice." 
Bene ae 
_ A corap Present—Giy- 
ing the lie. 


= a 
: i li \ 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Avevsr 29, 1868, 








ner 


ee 


BurFeton. “ Who's that?” : : 
SnuFFLETON. “ Well, I hardly know; she lives close by. Half American and Half French, I’m told.’ 
BurFeton. “ Well, for our o 


i] 


xt ts 


Tuomas. ‘I ain’t agoing. 


oun. “ Now, Thomas, ain’t you ready? The Carriage is waitin’ !’” 


AMOR PATRIA. 


country’s Reputation, I hope and trust the Upper Half’s French.” 





isdaeciancally I 











If Missis is equal to Carriage Hexercise in this ’ot Weather, J am not!” 

















AN EXPLANATION. 
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Freppy. ‘‘Each wanted it, Mamma dear, and so Baby pullded it, an’ I pullded it, an’ then Dolly breaked itself in two, an’ Baby falled over an’ 


*itted ’er ’ed, an’ ’urted ’erself, an’ callded out,” etc., etc. [And so on for five minutes. 


Derintrion or a Lover. 
—A lover has been pithily 
described as a man who, in 
his anxiety to obtain 
session of another, has jost 
possession of himeelf. 

oe 

An orthodox divine, in 
the town of P. in this 
State, who was in the habit 
of playing with his notes 
while the choir were sing- 
ing, accidentally dropped 
them in a crack in his dak. 

fter trying for some time 
to recover them without 
success, he arose, and ad- 





8 
dressed th 
gear ‘*My dear friends, 


.I brought my notes with 


me this morning—have got 
them into this provoking 
crack and can’t get them 
out—but I will read two 
chapters in the book of Job, 
which are worth two such 
sermons, if I had them.” 





A small boy stepped into 
a book-store and inquired 
the price ofa yo 4 ook, 
On wee. told that they 
were twelve cents apiece, 
and being possessed of but 
nine cents, he was com- 

letely nonplused. At 
length an idea seemed to 
have struck him. Says h 

“Mister, can’t you ‘and 
me one that is torn that you 
will let me have for nine 
cents?” 

The clerk looked in vain. 
The boy was dispirited. At 
length another idea seemed 
to strike him. Please, 
Mister, can’t you tear one ?" 

—_——~—__—_ 
MAXIMS. 
(BY IVAN THE IMMOBALIST.] 

To Intending Elopers. — 
Don't run away, when stay- 
ing will do as well. 

ith fair words butter 
some parsons. 

Never do any thing of 
which you would be 
ashamed—when any one is 
wom 

Consider your wife as an 
angel—a aera. | angel. 

ever speak i! of a friend, 
as one day you may be seen 
walking with him. 





Quite Rieut.—The gen- 
tleman who, a week or two 
back, * against time” 
at a public meeting, has 
been obliged to apologize. 





WEatueEr WisE.—Always 
be particular in observing 
where the wind drops; you 
may be called on to raise it 
at a moment's notice. 

> 

MAN WHo HAS A TUEN FOR 
Musio—An organ-grinder. 

—_—pa———_ 

Why is a New York 6m- 
nibus like a lithograph ?— 
Because it’s drawn on stone, 


—————>——_——_ 

Caution. — Ladies who 
wear long dresses, and dis- 
like their being trampled 
on, should wear upon their 
backs a card with the in- 
scription, ‘* No followers al- 
lowed.” 


oe 
A Trance Aotton—Walk- 
ing in one's sleep. 


<> 

To Rrrormers.—The man 

who would “mend the 

— must put a “stitch in 
me.” 


SS eed 
The only tolerated mur- 
derers are the lady-killers. 


SASS em 
Hvs Bus—A Boston boy. 
——_—_———— 
Porvutar Nets at SaRa- 
toca—Brunettes. 
eee 
An exchange says the 
great demand for micro- 
scopes is occasioned by the 
ladies desiring to use them 
in finding the latest style 
of bonnets. 
————_—— 


An Act or Grate PouitE- 
nEss—Polishing a stove. 
oo 


A VovconEer.—A man once 
went to purchase a horse 
ofa Quaker. 

‘*Will he draw well ?” 
asked the buyer. 

“Thee will be.pleased to 
see him draw.” 

The bargain was conclud- 
ed, and the farmer tried 
the horse, but he would not 
stir a step. He returned, 
and said, That horse will 
not draw an inch.” 

“T did not tell thee that 
he would draw, friend; I 
only remarked that it would 
please thee to see him draw, 
and so it would me, but he 
would never gratify me in 
that respect.” 





—_—— 
An enthusiastic old fel- 
low and his wife recently 
visited Niagara Falls. They 
worshiped the Falls all | 
from the piazza in front 0 
their room, and retired talk- 
ing over its wonders. 
an early hour next morning 
the old. gentleman was on 
the qui vive, and as soon as 
he saw the Falls again he 
sang out, “ Wife! wife! I u 
be durned if the water ain't 
still going over the dam! 
Legere 
Is amantua-maker amen- 
able to law for hooking la- 
dies’ dresses ? 
———_+_-_-_—— 
Att Beapy Cur AND 
Drizp— Sandwiches at a 
railway station. 








